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ove and in the dark. Whiy. said | to Anastasia, has there 
been t recut fore nthe development of the characteristics 
{ two ulle bird Surely, said I, that it should merely 

uve ip) if is to the tu is extraordinary an explanation 
i that at Vil lone £ \nastasia replied that she hersell, 
of course, bad never seen a choir-boy singing on the top 
of a { , but e quite understood what I meant, and she well 
remembered throwing her boots all night long at the nightingales 
in Baveno because she could not sleep for the row they made. 
But the thrush and the nightingale have ilike long been silent 
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the leaves are falling in the garden at home. The things that 
Lipper lin it are memories only the summer is passed ; 

Lh time of th silence 
Ol birds is upon us; 


Kust in the chestnut leaf, 
Dust in the stubble; 
he turn of the year 
And the change to decvy, 


I E. Rynp. 

UOTORS &F THE ROADS 
d DIN. wD , VY: o, 
HERE are few subjects which have more iorcibly thrust 
themselves upon the attention of the general public 
than the effect upon our roads of that great expansion 
of self-propelled trafhe which was rendered possible 
by the Act of 1896, and the subsequent Act and Order 
of 1903 and 1go4 respectively. We may look back in vain into 
history for anything resembling so vast a change. For days prior 
to 1903 no data are available showing how many cars were 
actually in use. On December 31st, 1904, from the statistics 
of the Local Government Board, there were 24,201 motor- 
cars registered and 27,348 motor-cycles, a totai of 51,5 }9- 
(dn the corre p nding date m 1go7—just three years later—the 
figures were: Motor-cars, 67,898 ; motor-cycles, 59,075; total, 
123,973, showing an increase at the rate of 45 per cent. pet 
moun. This enormous high speed traffic was put upon the 
roads like “a bolt trom the blue,” no period of preparation 
having be-n given to those responsible for their maintenance, 
nor were the authorities consulted by the Legislature as to how 
far the roads might reasonably be expected to support such 


trafhi Is it, therefore, to be wondered at that the roads 
generally were found unsuitable? rhe writer thinks not. 
Lhe greatest surprise to the person who troubles to think at 


all is that the authorities have been able to keep the high- 
ways tolerably sate for trafh Parliament, by a stroke of 
the legislative pen, suddenly turned loose upon our highways 
sO many express trains, plus a good number of self-propelled 
commercial motors and locomotives, or slow-going goods trains. 
Yet what a difference in procedure between our policy of muddling 
through and that of a well-inanaved railwav. The writer had 
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the good fortune in “the davs of his youth” to be a vers 
humble member of the enginee:ing staff on one of our big 
railways, and therefore can speak trom pe rsonal knowledge. 
Before the management of a railway decides to increase the weight 
and speed of a train, the chief engineer of the line is consulted 
as to the strength and sufficiency of the permanent way, the 
radius of curves, super-elevation thereon, and so on, and ample 
time is given and money voted for the necessary improvement of 
the “wav” to be effected, before such train is allowed to run. 
Precisely the sane conditions applv to the running of motor-cars 
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upon our roads. Weight and speed are synonymous terms. A 
big covered touring car, weighing loaded, sav, 45cwt., fitted 
with steel-studded bands and travelling at thirty-five nules an hour, 
will do more damage than ten cars of some 15cwt. each fitted with 
smooth rubber tires and travelling at fifteen miles an hour! The 
large car travelling at the higher rate of speed wiil also be a 
much greater factor in the raising of dust than the ten slow- 
going ones. Complaint is made by the motorist that the road 
authorities are apathetic, and are doing little or nothing to 
improve the roads and to minimise the dust nuisance. This may 
be true in a few isolated counties, but it is a great libel upon 
the majority. It will be conceded, I suppose, that the new traffic 
is greatest in the counties contiguous to the metropolis. Compared 
with the year enced 1go1, the increase in cost in seven of these 
counties in 1907 was as follows: 


Berks 63 60 per cent, Hants 60 per cent 
Bucks eat |. ad Herts ‘ 35 os * 
East Sussex 19°65 : ‘ Surrey 77» ” 
Essex 22 


In money, the actual excess expenditure in these counties was 
£114,372, nearly the whole of which sum had to be provided by 
the already heavily-rated local resident. Not only does the local 
ratepayer have to pay an increasing amount so that the motorist 
shall have better roads, but he also sees his property adjacent to 
these roads depreciated owing to the dust raised by the cars. The 
dust nuisance is by far the greatest cause of the disfavour with 
which at this moment the motorist is viewed by the general public. 
It is by no means a new subject or grievance. A Lancashire 
paper, quite recently dealing with this subject, set out an 
extract from its issue in the early part of last century, 
which might have applied to the present day, save that the 
stage-coach was the object of invective. The complaints then 
made were, that the coaches made the roads unsafe, that they 
raised dust, deteriorating the value of property, of reckless 
driving and excessive speed. A great deal was made of the fact 
that on more than one occasion the twenty-eight miles from the 
outskirts of Manchester to the outskirts of Liverpool had been 
covered by rival coaches in the incredible time of 34hr., anda 
petition to Parlhament was gravely advocated. History certainly 
has a knack of repeating itself, often at long intervals of time, 
and the foregoing is a concrete example. A good and dustless 
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road is as much to be desired by the pedestrian, cyclist and 
driver of horses as it is by the motorist; and that such a road 
can be constructed and maintained at a reasonable cost is a 
fact accepted by all practical road engineers. It is essential, 
however, that additional funds be forthcoming, and the incidence 
of charge ought to be proportioned more equitably between the 
Uready overburdened county ratepayer and the users of the road. 
‘rom a recent return presented to the County Council, it was shown 
tiat in London alone the number of registered mce*or-vehicles was 
,0, 492, and of licensed drivers, 77,233. Now most of the owneis 
if these 30,000 motor-cars, in addition to having paid registra- 
tion fees of a sovereign each, pay the Inland Revenue annually 
for a carriage licence. A considerable proportion of such fees 
finds its way into the coffers of the London County Council, via 
the Imperial Exchequer contribution account to local taxation. 
\lthough these cars are registered and licensed in London, the 
provincial counties provide and maintain the roads they use. 
hat this isthe case has been proved over and over again in the 
County of Kent, where, out of every hundred cars, sixty- 
three are registered in London, thirteen in Kent and twenty- 
four in all the other counties: Why should not the owner 
of a motor-car be required to register his car and_ take 
out his carriage licence in the county in which he resides ? 
l'urther, why should not the fees derived therefrom be ear- 
marked and handed over to the county authorities to be expended 
upon road improvement and dust-laying ? What possible objec- 
tion can there be to such acourse? It will be suggested that 
such money would not, in fact, be so expended. Ample sale- 
vuards, however, could be provided by the Local Government 
lsoard Auditorial Department, who should require a certificate 
trom the County Executive Officers to show precisely what had 
been expended each year upon widenings, rounding of corners, 
provision of footways, motor signals and dust-laying work, as 
distinguished from that of ordinary road maintenance. Road 
improvements and dust-laying wold, under such conditions, 
make speedy headway, and the lion and the lamb would assured.y 
lie down together. 

A few days ago the Local Government Board issued to 
jocal authorities a circular relative to motor-car_ traffic, 
emphasising the provisions of the Motor-car Act of 1903, and 
further urging the necessity for the rounding off of dangerous 
corners, the cutting of high hedges and trees, an.i lastly, the 
laying of dust by the watering of roads. Not one word is said 
as to whence the funds for these very desirable purposes are to b 
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T was with a sigh that we reached the holograph copy of 

** Sunset and Evening Star,’ which brings to an end the 
annotated edition of Tennyson's Poems (Macmillan, g vols.). 

The issue will probably have an abiding place in the 
reference library, as it contains so much from the poet's 

own hand in reference to his work. Naturally, the edition will 
be compared to the issue of Sir Walter Scott’s novels which 
carries that writer's own notes. The similarity is more than 
superficial. In reading the delightful Waverley notes, une is 
not greatly struck with any elucidation of obscurities, because 
Scott managed to make his narrative so clear that notes of such 
a kind were unnecessary; but what we do get in them is the 
yossip of a man of very wide reading and of a singularly mature 
intellect. It is very much the same with Tennyson’s notes. 
His original reluctance to write them is, no doubt, attributable 
to his artistic feeling that a really fine poem needs no glossary. 
It is ot the very essence of the art that each poem 
should be complete and perfect in itself, and it is the mark 
of an inferior bard that his work requires explanation to mike 
it lucid. But Lord Tennyson was probably the most deeply 
read man ot his time, and he has added a vast number of anno- 
tations to the most popular of his poems that cannot fail to 
interest and formanenduring commentary. His method of work 
also lent itself to this style of annotation. Like Sir Walter 
Scott himself, he was much addicted to the use of the note- 
book, and during his walks abroad and his meditations at home 
was in the habit of setting down briefly and succinctly a note 
of the vision or image that had been received by his brain. 
We are thus, in a sense, taken into the laboratory and shown how 
the rough material gleaned by his senses was fused and f ishioned 
into the perfect piece of art that leit his study. Moreover, 
looking back on that long and brilliant lite, we find a con- 
sistency such as is revealed in scarcely any other biography. 
The very last lines that Tennyson composed were as lovely as 
anything that left his hand. They have been quoted here 
belore, and need not be repeated; but it is good to know that 
enshrined in this edition are not only the words, “ Wuen the dumb 
hour clothed with black,” but the stately and solemn music 
composed by Lady Tennyson for her husvand’s poem. It is one 
of many items that add a high value to the edition. Alter all 
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derived. No county council has power to improve a dangercus 


corner without the sanction of the owner of the land. To obtain 
such power the council would have to promote a private Act of 
Parliament. \gain, the highway authority may only require 


trees and hedges to be cut and Joppe | during certain months in 
the year, when such trees and hedges are prejudicial to the 
maumtenance of the road, and not when the view is obscured 
or danger to the public arises therefrom. Fortunately, sweet oil 
and tact are often sufficient to get an owner of such trees an | 
hedges to lower or remove the same; but the writer has dozens «| 
cases In his own county where a requisition to remove an offending 
branch or to cut back a hedge is like the proverbial red rag to a 
bull. The Local Government Board should arm county councils 
wiih the necessary st:tut ry powers, so that, failing avreement 
between the parties upon such matters, a legal tribuna 
prelerably the circutt county c purt yu lee, for reasons olf econom 
and expedition—should be the arbiter. The Board does not tell 
us how rural roads are to be watered, or whence the necessary 
supplies are to be obtained. In many populous villages even 
now, unfortunately, water is by no means so plentiful as to be 
available for such pirposes; and if it were, the writer knows no 
more unsausfactory and expensive method of dust-laying. As 
in the Home Counties the greatest number of cars are upon th: 
roads on Sunday, it follows that road watering, to be ellective 
must be more or less continuous on that, as well as on weekdays, 
much to the damage and prejudice of the surface of the roads. 
lhe Board is, however, always extremely cautious, Water is 


’ 


not a proprietary art le; it is not accused of killing vegela- 
tion, or of polluting streams, or of the thousand-and-one 
other things laid at the door of every other known dust-laying 
agent. While during the past summer the dust nuisance has 
been acute in many counties, and has been the subject of strong 
complaint, Kent has been peculiarly happy in this respect, 
thanks to an excellent and progressive county council. To 
keep pice with the requirements of the times, exceptionally 
large quantities of the best hard macadam have been provided and 
laid upon the roads, and immediately afterwards these surfaces 
have been treated with a heated tar compound, which is most 
effective, both as a preservative and as a dust-layer. Phe 
purchase of tar alone has this year cost close upon £5,000, 
and the writer is extremely optimistic that this 1s wise and 
economic expenditure, the advantage of which will be found 
on the rightside of the financial statement within the next 
few years. H. P. Maypury, 


Ceunty Surveyor of Aent 
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due admiration, however, has been lavished upon Tennyson as a 
lyrical poet, it would be shirking a duty not to approach his later 
volumes in a spirit of frank, though we hope not unkindly, 
criticism. They contain his plays, and it is to be feared that one 
of the hallucinations from which ‘Tennyson never recovered 
was that he had the dramatic faculty. While alive there were 
many to strengthen this opinion, Sir Henry Irving, who 
produ ed several of the plays in the most sumptuous and periect 
manner possible, wrote several letters in which he placed him on 
a very high pedestal indeed. Sir Richard Jebb, one of the most 
finished scholars of his or of any other time, contributed elaborate 
criticisms to The Zimes newspiper, which here are reproduced, 
and a vast number of actors and actresses and literary peopl 
overwhelmed Yennyson with praise. Yet there are few critics 
of to-day who agree with these panegyrics. It is manifest, 
not only in the plays themselves, but throughout the work ; 
of Tennyson, that he had vot that particuiar quality which 
breathes into drama the breath of life. It was probably 
in only cne or two particulars that he was lacking, for he had 
many attributes which may be sought for in vain amo 
the successful dramatists of to-day, and chiefly he had that 
sympathetic understanding of character without which all else 
is in vain, 

The iaculty is one very difficult to define. Perhaps among 
moderns Sir Walter Seott bad it in the greatest degree. It 
was reported of him that he was tond of entering into con- 
versation with all sorts and conditions of men, and that he 
could speak to each in his own language. ‘To the shepherd he 
Was interested in shepherding, with the forester his mind seemed 
fu!ll of nothing but woodland-lore. Away on one of those Border 
raids that he delighted in, he was the antiquary and coliector ; at 
the Quarter Sessions he wis a lawyer and tuill of the lawyer’s 
subtlety and lore. Tennyson did not, perhaps, possess that faculty 
of mixing freely with his fellow-men. He seems to have been 
trom early manhood at least, extremely exclusive in his hibits, 
and as fond of solitary walks as Richard Jeffories, Yet he 
was born in the country, where class mixes with class more 
freely than in the town, and there is proof positive in his work 
that he had conversed enough with his neighbours to un:er- 
stand their ideals and habits of thought and modes of speech. 
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| , i | ire in a se ehly dramatic. No one 
is ¢ r ¢ | pirit of an old woman, and reproduce 
| nh mot , I er, than he agin the °*(sra pother, 
if \\ | II ) | ) ) I I i ration o 
| i ye rous manner tha el t 
é li the sj \\ mea was that fll n rst il t 
( i t 1 cr peal ca n ict un 
‘ ! I wril ‘ \ 1d So 1 | 
\ * May Queen ind o n ta 
| i h " Drown pli n t 
" vat bout it 10 Studiou | is play 
i ca ¢ i y tie me thing, and no } 
i it a i H fo read it in th 
l ) periect | i } } iz 1\ yI t 
' ‘ t it he « Decket a llenry 
II i | vin ’ t to Is that un ul 
t edy ( ry Cat ral is th itural culmina 
tt | t eh t ti great dramatst 
. é if i is evel ther drama he wrote ‘ 
c tanlas I e st We may tind a reason in the fact that 
ra wlion r rather th pre ntation rf actio 
| stud bv cal ul meditation arrive at a tru 
rsta i ( rit I pi led to Wh ut 
r hia en ki to set these rack to \ ky MON 
ting, wrest ! ruy in over t mmvaria Vis too much 
“the pale cast ol t uieht,”” and too fre yuentiy thet Is Oovel 
them a Lhe Kiow ol the scho at nn wmcholy, a meiancholy 
’ born of the rack on which he has been stretched, but a 
ol tive pirit berotten cond ber odi ie ind solitude 
| \ wa iture a recluse who never entered into the 
ot his contemporaries, as, for instance, Sir Walter Scott 
r aS we imagine Shakespeare to have done. lle was 
pre-enil tiv a dreamer, and is when he writes as a dreamet 
‘ * wins th reatest success. Drama, on the contrary, 
n to require or its adequate ex pre ion ynething that 
belong nly to the mind of action. Even in ‘Tennyson's 
ldylils of the King” we find that this particular attribute is 
icking. As long as the poet is going on with bis narrative and 
refined descriptions, all is well. Ile has imavined the story, 
ind in his mind iti vident there is a vision and conception of the 
personage he is dealing with. We do get to know in one way o1 
nother the personal equation ot King Arthur, Lancelot, Geraint 
ind the rest of them. In the total result we do not find that 
ult with a Pennvsonian poem, be it epic ol lyric, that we do, for 
unple, with the Swinburnian poem, namely, that it is only a 
ided monotone Phe characters are truly and well imagined; 
i even whet uwiows es tad lor the fact that Tennyson is 
¢ , 7 Yr 
THE TWEED 
4 
Hilt beautil [weed has borne for time out of mind the 
menviab reputation of being perhaps the worst, or, 
indeed, it may be said the be t, proached river in the 
three kingdoms. From the higher districts right away 
to the low estuary waters the fish are continually 
wa ad at all tim in and out of season During recent 
have had plenty of glaring instances of really exciting 
Tit iolent encounters between gangs of salmon marauders and 
hicers of the law. \long the tresh-water districts the ris 
ifer, or poacher, who flourishes more or | abundantly 
ill LTweedside towns, causes endl anxiety and troubl 
to the water bailills acting under the direction of the ‘tweed 
( nimissioners. Ihe lower districts, too, are untortunatel, 
ed by oOoreathised bandas Who, On every OCCa=10On when 
rtunity Occurs, sweep the river with deadly nets capable 
itching an immense number of salmon. Serious encounters 
en the townspeople ol Berwick ind the water bailiffs 
requently occur; and it is a deplorable tact that, heretolore, 
ine to the sympathy and e1 uragemeul given to the poacher 
i certa \ ft residents in the neighbourhood ot the town, 
are not «actua poachers themselves, the work of the 
water batill in their ¢ eavour to uppress Iheval tshing Is 
co erably hampered, and at times i often omes quite 
‘ wngerous occupat : Happily of late ther has b 
rovetnent in this respect, and the movements in 
t wiry Waters OF the tlauach Osprey, which has now 
pl er tenth vear of ser e, and the work of the 
iter bailiffs hay been less interfered with than formerly. 
ne yinpathy nay nd | in teil hoor a pool cotter 
iving in the remote istrict tf the river, and his offence 
‘ n poach ilm r naliviwhi »to sp 
ying u rhis very nose) tor the purpose of supplying lood 
muy, Or ¢ e with the view ol vdding Liew snp ings to 
tv and uncertain income; but the whole ind cleverly 
d illeval tughter of salmon .n open defiance of all law 
er is quite a different matter, and ought not to be tolerated 
ne mom t. » ) a State of things tis not only debasing to 
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translating his epic from the rough and strong carly ages of briti 
history to the super-sensitive, super-relined nineteenth century, 
there still remains the truth that the sudden speeches, and ever 
the sudden actions of the knights, lack that spontaneity with 
which one with the dramatic faculty would have invested them. 
lt this be so with the epic, it is much more so in the drama 
Nothing could be finer in its way than the manner in whi 
I:leanor is played off against Rosalind; the work is done wit 
i subtiety that Matt Arnold could not have surpassed, an 
the scenes are not truly dramatic. The clash, when it 
urs, existS more in the imagination of the reader or the 
onlooker than in reality. Something always is lacking when 





lennyson endeavours to portray the sudden action of an irascible 
rson, that 1s of one who acts impulsively without thinking and 
weighing the consequences of bis action. Hence, although there 


is a great deal of very delightful reading in the Tennysonian plays 
it is impossible to conceive of their being set forth on the stage 
In a manner that would command attention for theirown sake. It 
has to be remembered that when Tennyson brought them out hy 
was at the height of his fame—far and away the greatest literary 
man of the England of his time—and whatever he said or did 
arrested the eye and ear of cultivated England. Many we 
to see his plays out of curiosity, or because it was the fashion ; 
Lut itis a significant fact that no serious att mpt has been mad: 
to revive them since his death, and probably there are few com 
petent judges who would advise any such revival. They are 
lhot Suitable tor acting. 

But when this bas been said, the last word about Tennyson 
must be one of praise and ippreciation. His was one of the 
tateliest and most splendid figures that walked across 
iife’s stage in the intellectually rich Victorian era. It may 
be alleged that we have changed our literary ideals in some 
devree since histime. This is true; advance and retreat, change 
ind decay, death and new birth have characterised I:nglish 
literature since the time of Chaucer. It may be that at the 
moment we are going back to that plain and unembellished 
writer who was the “well of English undetiled.” It would 
be a long journey from the luxurious rhetoric of Swinburne ot 
the fiery rhetoric of Lord Byrou to the style of the famous 
pilgrimage; butthe gulf is not so great between Tennyson and 
Chaucer. The late laureate perhaps carried polish and refine 
ment to a degree unbearable by the ordinary reader; but ther 

as nothing that was talse, nothing that was glittering o1 
meretricious, in his style; he was the great, simple, straight 
forward man who, for his friend’s epitaph, wrote the words 
‘* Here lies Hallam, the historian.” Between his mind and that 
of Chaucer there was more of kinship than of opposition. 


AND ITS SALMON. 


le tiver-side population, but simply ruinous to the interests o 
the sa'mon fishing industry generally. There can be little doubt 
that the measures taken by the River ‘Tweed Commissioners to 
uppress and check the wanton and reckless capture of salmon 
have been carried on with the sole object of improving th 
produce of both the upper and lower waters, and with no desire 
whatever to press harshly on the poorer inhabitants along the 
river, Who appear foolishly to imagine that they have every 
right to tish when they like, how they like and where they like. 
\n extract from the Tweed report recently issued confirms the 
conviction that the prosecutions instituted were taken after du 
consideration of the serious and agyravated circumstances attend 
ing the alleged illegal capture of the fish, and not in a haphazard 
vindictive manner. ‘The extract referred to alludes to the unjus 
criticism on the Commissioners to the effect that the administra 
tion of the Tweed Acts by that Board has caused widespread 
discontent: “ The best comment on the Commissioners’ admini 
tration will be found in the appendices to this report, whi 
iow that of 337 prosecutions brought to an issue in Court 
during th last three years the Commissioners have been 
unsuccesstul in two, only six of the 513 persons involve 
vaving been acquitted.” tad the prosecution 
not been instituted, the Commissioners would have utterls 
failed in their duty, and th river Tweed would have 
practically been left to the tender merey of mischievous fre¢ 
booters who, if permitted to follow unchecked their own 
demoralising bent, would without question in due time bring 
rack and ruin to everyone connected with and interested in th: 
tlhnon-fishing of the district. weed rivet protection to be 


in these cas 


carried out etlectively involves a vast amount of hard work, the 
expenditure of a large sum (last year a little over £2,617 wa 
spent in protection) and the employment of an extensive stat! 
of inspectors and water bailiffs. It is reassuring to be told 
that “illegal fishing in the lower district continues to be moderat 
in amount, and it is satisfactory that no cases of excepuiona 
gravity occurred.” Further, we gather from the Commission’ 
report which has recently been issued that there is no appyrent 
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some way for the unpreventable _ loss, 


which musc inevitably follow atte 


} 


h was adopted some ve 
the credit ot being 


off in the rigorous system whi 

an ther, the 
be deposited on the spawning-beds, 
rate ( , na 


ntion « the Tweed 


o, and which gave to the district 
the kingdom. This assertion 
seeing that a large 
some years past engaged the 


ag 

perhaps the best watched in has on, 
and somewhat contradictory, 
the Tweed is more poached 
correct. 


percentage of the baby fish 
clo e att 


may appear strang 
in the atching - beds 


it is also maintained that 


Both assertions are, however, Commissioners. The ova deposited 


last year numbered some 376,000 eggs, and the number of fry 


than any other river. 
The rivers frequented by large numbers of skilful fish marauders 
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certain to present more tempting and remunerative hatched out w Many as 
rtunities successful poaching than waters of lesser hatchery 


hence more need for the employment of constant which 
ompetent supervision on the larger and more productive ‘ being made ibtain a 
lhe artificial cultivation of salmon with a_ view ration \\ wishing every 


sing the stock of fish along the ‘T'weed by making 


average ol , 
we are is not considered a suit 
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fol ( h k interest | ill anxious to cure the bett 
development of the almon udustry, it is) difficuit) from the 
perience gained on other water to pin one’s faith to th 
ef that the artificial cultivation of salmo salar has 
iy i ntiy, or indeed to any appreciable extent, improved 
the vield of any tlmon-fishery. It has, indeed, been con 
fidently asserted that inp Germany and _— elsewhere the 
irtificial cultivation. of ilmon has been followed by gree* 
nprovement in certain fisheries, but on making close enquiry, 
|. so far, have tailed to obiain any trustworthy contirma 
n that such ha. been the case, Mr. A. D. Barrington, 
en Inspector of Fisheries some years ago, touched on the matter 

is report, and he emphatically stated that from = figure 
nished to him he was unable to verify the belief that the 
litical cultivation ol ilmon in Germany had brought about 
results claimed, Mr. C. KE. Iryer, one of the present 
Inspectors of English Fisheries, and other officials have arrived at 
mnilar conclusions, | hould like to qu te from a little work 
pil el as far back as 1866 bv the late Mr Phomas 
\ ith, who may ud to have been the flounder ol 


THE 


| thre beau 
( ) titul and 
yracetul 

tern 


ot 7 
swallows, there 
itt five pect 

that come to. the 


h Islands in 


poets 
pring and 
ulniimer and tay 
vith us m= order 
to carry through 
their nestin 
sperations. 
Phese, given 
imnothhe order om 
which they are 
venerally stated 
to make theirs 
ippearance, are 
the Sandwich tern 
(end of March), 
the Common and 
\Vretie terns 
latter half of 
\pril), the Roseate 
tern (very end ol 


\pril) and the A GROUP 


Lesser or Littl 

tern (early in May). A sixth species, the Dlack tern, formerly 
nested in the fens and marshes of Lincolnshire and Norfolk, 
but the last eggs on record were taken in the latter county 
exactly half a century ago, In L858. Now it ts interesting, 
and flattering to our ornithological pride, to note — that 
of the five species of terns that do actually remain to 
nest within our islands, two have been “made known to 
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the celebrated Galway fishery. He then wrote: “ Although | 
is the first to try the experiment of breeding salmon arti 
ficially in the United Kingdom, and have continued the system 
to the present time, yet time and experience have convinced me 
that the increase in the produce and value has not arisen from th 
addition of any artificial means of hatching and rearing the young 
lish, but in consequence of increased care in the general culti- 
vation of the fishings and principally the parent fish, and by provid- 
ing an ample stock of them to reproduce their species in large 
quantities over a period of some years.” In alluding to the 
matter | do so solely with the object of cautioning fishery 
proprietors that they should not build too much on ti 
method as a ready means of increasing the commercial value 
of their fisheries. It may be argued that salmon cultivation 
by “artificial means” has made considerable advance, and is fat 
better understood than it was in 1866. No doubt it is; neve 
theless, | must be allowed to reiterate the opinion that no reliable 
evidence is obtamable to prove that the yield of salmon has been 
substantially, or indeed at all, increased by the institution of fish- 
rearing estab ishments. Henry FrEenNNELL. 


SANDWICH TERN. 


science” by 
British observers. 
These are the 
Sandwich tern and 
the Roseate tern, 
with the former 
alone of which 
this article is 
concerned. ‘This 
was first dis- 
covered at Sand- 
wich in Kent by 
“that diligent 
naturalist, Mr. 
Boys,” who sent 
examples to 
Latham in 1784. 
It is more than 
probable that the 
Farne Islands 
contain the 
largest, most 
famous and cer- 
tainly the most 
irequently visited 
and best described 
colony of Sand- 


OF NESTS. wich terns in the 


British Isles, and 
it is to this famous nursery of sea-fowl that most bird- 
lovers turn their thoughts when the Sandwich tern is 
mentioned. But the stretch of coast-line on which my obser- 
vations on the Sandwich tern were made and my photo- 
graphs obtained is far removed from the vicinity of the 
larnes, the opportunity of visiting which has never yet 
fallen to my lot. It consists of a roughly triangular’ area 
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YOUNG SANDWICH TERN. 


of sandhills enclosed between the open sea on the one 
ide and the estuary of a tidal river on another. On its 
third side, this triangular area’ widens gradually out 
and merges just as gradually into a succeeding area of 
rough, coarse Tass land and dyke-t1 icked marsh, the home 
of the peewit, the redshank and the snipe. The sandhills 
themselves reach their highest points on the seafront, where, 


too, there is more “character” in the individual hills. As 
they recede inland they become smaller and = less con 
spicuous. I[lere and there among these rolling waves and 


broken masses of sandhills are deep, quiet, rounded recesses, 
sometimes of large and sometimes of small extent, and, 
strange to say, these are occasionally covered with a carpet 
of softest and springiest turf, upon which it is a joy not 
less than a relief both to look and to. tread. In othe 
cases, equally strange to say, the recesses in question consist 
entirely of banks of pure shingle and gravel-—tiny deserts 
of stones, set in the surrounding desert of sand, yet beloved 


withal of the secretive oyster-catcher, the “slim” ringed 
plover and occasionally of the plain witted and plain-dealing 
Common tern. The whole sandhills area is perhaps a mile 


across from north to south and nearly the same (at. its 
widest part) from east to west, and it is up and down 
this area that the colonies of Sandwich terns are seat 
tered. I say “colonies,” because the birds, though essentially 
of I 
one particular spot. Rather they prefer to break them 
elves up into five or six separate and self-contained sub 
colonies, each of which selects a_ different area on the 
sandhills as its own little branch of the “ternery.’ (It 
is just possible that these separate 


egarious habits, do not choose to nest altogether in 


batches of — birds represent the suc 
cessive contingents that arrive earlier 
in the season; for certain it is that, 
while in some of the sub-colonies 
perhaps half of the egys may be 
hatched out, others contain not a 
single young bird, and the eggs in 
many cases look quite fresi and 
newly laid.) And the members of the 
said sub-colonies have certainly theit 
own original, if erratic, ideas with 
regard to some points in the domestic 
and social economy of their species. 
For while some of them contain 
only six or eight pairs of nesting 
birds, others consist of as many 
as fifty or sixty pairs. While, in 
some instances, one sub colony will 
mark out its nesting - pitch only 
some forty or fifty yards from a 
sister colony, another group will be 
satisfied with nothing less than a 
distance of half a mile between 
itself and its nearest neighbouring 
group. Again, one sub-colony will 
take possession of the highest wind- 
swept plateau of all but bare sand 
right on the front sea-line of hills, while another will select 
for its nesting site a quiet, sheltered and remote spot inland, 
on the gently sloping side of a rounded dune, where the rough 
matrram grass grows thick and coarse and long; so much so, 
indeed, as alinost to conceal in its waving grey-green mass 
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the birds that are seated on their nests. 
My first two photographs will — illustrate 
some ot the points just mentioned. In 
the first are shown nine nests of the terns 
on a region of bare sand; and in each case 
the nest is merely the shallowest of saucet 
shaped depressions made in the sand with 
out material or lining of any kind. lhe 
differences in the markings of the eggs 
may be readily seen; but it is worth noting 
that two of the eggs almost in the centr 
of the picture are nearly) pure white in 
colour—a type that is not often seen. Phat 
this is but a recently-founded colony. i 
evident by the comparatively clean and all 
but unbespattered appearance of the sand all 
round the nests, for when these have been 
in occupation for some little time, one soon 
gets both ocular and olfactory demonstration 
of the fact, and the latter type of demon 
stration gives one, even at the = first whiff, 
ample evidence of the fact that fish enters 
very largely into the daily dietary of the 
Sandwich tern. 

Next | would like t illustrate — thi 
points before mentioned in another way, viz 
by an extract from my notebook of —1gob6, 
the details of which were copied down on the spot as the nest 
were found. On June rst of that year | came across two groups 
of nesting terns. The first included eleven nests, containing 
fourteea eggs, but not a single young bird. In the second there 
were sixty-t 


wo nests, contamimng in all ninety-six eggs and youny 
(sixty eggs and thirty-six young birds). On June 4th I came 
across two other groups of nesting birds, the former of which 
included fourteen nests containing twenty-two eggs, none ol 
which was hatched out, and the latter seventeen nests with 
thirty eggs and young (fourteen eggs 
summary of the facts: 


, sixteen young). Ilere is a 


Date (1% o. of Nests, 1 ) Tota 

Group | June 1 11 14 14 

Group I Jure I 62 60 30 gb 
Group II] June 4 14 

Group IN June 4 17 14 16 30 

bog Pio 52 1 


I vive also the subjoined analysis to show how many of the nests 


contained only one egy (or young bird) and how many contaimed 


Lal 


two egys (or young): 
ests we 
(4) One ea ()/ 
Group I, S } 
Group Il 25 34 
Group II! 6 S 
Group T\ | 13 
4 >_> 
In no single instance have [I met with the nest of a 
Sandwich tern containing more than two egys. \s an 





“HAVING A GOOD STRETCT1.” 


interesting point for comparison, I may state that a fan 
proportion of the nests, both of the Common and Lesset 
terns. contained three eves, though clutches of two formed 
the majority in each case. I do not wish it to be inferred 
that the four groups of birds included in the above summary 
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r ’ that e to be fow nesting im t andhill it happened, I was just ready, and the Fat did smile, and so I 
\ tte f fact, they were no but they were was enabled to adda stretching tern to the gaping grebe in my 
| ‘ ul ad to « wro mn niy WOOK warrcle rings little cy illery of bird p! tures. 
ibout 1 iundhilis, The young birds are pretty little Ilaving made my studies on the group of birds, I determined 
t { ftest. é h white down, and to come to still closer quarters with a single bird and try to 
it f t ‘ tterl helpless, they le juite prone secure a fair-sized picture of her on the nest. | therefore moved 
prostrate n their sandy bed. They do not seem able up my hiding-place (it had been lying on the outskirts of thi 
even to lift thei ils from the ground. There was one point group about a week before | appeared on the scene at all) to 
! nneciol th t young terns that rather puzzled me, within about 5ft. of the nest, in the hope that a little patient 
t t vhat becam ol 
il { ul ittthe leon 
{ ‘ t iltes are hatched 
| ul to in | | unable lo 
tl the next two. or 
to ad tppealr 
1 : s t " ise it ill 
event { n t careful and prolonged 
earch tailed to di ver them hiding 
place Within anv reasonable distance 
of the nest 1 could find young gull 
n hiding by the score, but 1 never 
nee found a young Sandwich = tern 
ifter it Wa thle to run away from 
{ rest. 
Having photographed as large a 
portion of one of the colomies as was 
» ible under the circumstances, | 
wished to attempt a smaller group 
f the terns at closer quarters, and 
rccordinegly | moved up at second 
hiding - place to within a reasonable 
distance of about half-a-dozen nests 
placed just round the summit of a 
littl andhill slope. In my fourth 
photograph is depicted a very interest SETTLING ON HER TWO BEAUTIFUL EGGS. 
ny little incident — one, in fact, that only 
happened on one occasion during the whole of my somewhat waiting would secure my object. And so it did, for within about 
prolonged watching and waiting for the Sandwich terns. One of 2zomin. | was enabled to make the exposure which gave me tiv 
the birds is seen with its beautiful long and pointed wings fully fifth picture of my series. I am as pleased with this as 
vtended, and it looks as though this bird is just alighting on the with any bird picture [ have taken. The tern represented 
round after flight. This is not so; the bird is really “ having a therein alighted some distance back on the summit of the 
tretch.” The photograph was taken about the middle of the little sandhill, on the slope of which her treasures lay, and after 
thernoon, and the attitude of the bird is a most expressive one, many anxious looks and much very natural hesitation at the 
Phe points worthy of special notice are: (1) The sort of general disturbing proximity of my rather large hiding contrivance, she 
tip-toe attitude in which the bird is caught; (2) the erected stepped quietly down the slope of the dune, until finally, like 
neck and head, and the way in which these are thrown backwards sruce’s spider, “a bold little run at the very last pinch, put het 
as well as upwards; (3) the pulled-out breast; and (4) the into the wished-for spot.” 1 fired off my shutter at the photo 
extended win points and movements in the bird) which, vraphic moment, and | have just caught het settling down on het 
ibstitutinmg =oarm lor wings, all correspond exactly with two beautiful eggs, and with her whole frontal band of breast 
milar movements in a human being when similarly engaged feathers extended so as to assist her in enveloping and accommo 
in stretching. No tern that | have seen alighting after dating these. Let me say, en passant, that | know of no birds’ 
fleht “comes to earth” in such an attitude as this. On the egys more strikingly beautiful than are those of the Sandwich tern. 


Che ground colour, as a rule, is remark 
ably fine, clear and light-toned, and 
therefore admirably adapted for setting 
off with fullest effect. tl clear, bold, 
richly and variously coloured markings 
which, now in streaks or splashes, now 
in blotches or masses, or avain in a 
confused intermixture of all these, com 
bine to make the eggs such conspicu- 
ously handsome ones. On the out- 
skirts of the group of terns from which 
photographs were obtained I came 
across the nest of a gull and the nest 
of a tern actually within 21in. of each 
other. Thinking that a_ photograph 
which included the two birds would 
prove rather interesting, | moved out 
my hiding-place to a suitable distance, 
and once again laid—or, rather, knelt 

myself in wait. Very shortly after I 
had disappeared from the scene the 
tern was back at her maternal duties; 
but the gull, having the bump of 
curiosity and also that of suspicion 
more largely developed, was not so easily 





appeased. Look at her as she stands 
there in the picture, tall, erect and 
GUILL AND TERN. querulous, saying as plainly as_pos- 
sible that she would really like to know 
contrary, the general attitude then is one of depression rather what lies behind that veil, and asking with equal pertinence 
than of erection, the head and neck being especially bent down whether it is really quite safe for her to sit down comfortably on 
wards and forwards, as though to help in giving a backward those eggs. Under the spell of a partially-satisfied curiosity she 
check to the momentum of the body just at the instant that the did at last sit down, and as I had in the meantime reversed my 
feet settle on the ground. This incident is just one of those slide, | managed to secure another portrait of gull and tern at rest. 
little unexpected ones that happen once, and once only, in a bird In the former photograph, too, is well brought out the fact that, 
photographer's experience ; and thrice happy is he if, when such whereas each of the birds in question has a “black head,” the 
an incident does occur, he is just ready to take advantage of the black feathers in the tern are only on the top of the head (asa 
opportunity, and the Fates smile on his attempt to do so. As matter of fact, they form a cap or crest, which can be partly 
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erected), but in the gull the dark feathers extend all round 
the head—above, below and at the sides. In the tern, too, 


they are jet black, 
brown, this 
the photog iphs. 

In conclusion, I would like to state, for the satisfaction of 
bird-lovers generally, that the whole area of which I have been 
speaking is strictly maintained as a bird sanctuary, offering 
asylum to all the feathered fraternity that seek it, save, perhaps, 
the egg-thieving jackdaw or carrion crow and the marauding 
sparrow-hawk. But, in the case of the Farnes, the birds 
over which the awgis of protection is most widely and most rigidly 
extended are the Sandwich terns, lest their settlement here also 


while in the gull they are really dull dark 


and difference also is readily distinguishable in 


as 


1N 
e/7. 4 f 
By M. 


do really seem quite providential,” said Mrs. Davidge, 
for the fortieth time. Having read over the letter which 
she had just written and put it into its envelope, she 
glanced again at the Weslern Chronicle, which she had 
folded into a neat slab for more easy 
advertisement in question : : 


reierence to the 


Widower seeks situation 


Cows and pigs care of, or any place of trust. 


above. Under 


as stands horses; abstainer. William Silence, Chudbury 
Marshal. 

“Tis a pretty name,” said Sarah Davidge, smiling to het 
self, “a better name than Davidge. "Tis to be hoped as the 


much talk in the 
us poor faymales 
now and again —tis our only 

Phere! Anybody ‘ud think | 
was fond of usin’ my tongue to hear me talkin’ to myself same as 
this; but ‘tain’t to be wondered at, considerin’ the lonesome life 
I’ve a-led.”’ 

Pushing away the blotter and balancing the letter on het 
fingers and thumbs, she fell to ruminating in feminine fashion, 
first on the past—that somewhat gloomy past with an unsatis 
factory male figure always looming in the background; 
bullying, drunken old father, to begin with ; then her spendthriit, 
gadabout husband ; then the cousin who had helped her to run 
the little inn and farm on the “ half-profit”? system, a system 
which, as Mrs. Davidge had speedily discovered 


| was never one as cared for 
male sect. Doin’ is what menfolk’s good for 
mid want to use our 
weapon, weak vessels as we be. 


man be silent, for 


tongues 


het 


which 
The entering into 
Thomas brought about a dissolution of 
partnership with Mrs. Davidge, and since then the good woman 
had found herself at the merey of whatever handy-man she 
happened to employ. She couldn’t be in two places at once, and 
when she was in the bar the farm got neglected; when, on the 
other hand, she inspected her livestock, Jack or ‘Tom, as the case 
might be, took the opportunity of gratifying his thirst 

“ There’s nothing for it but to take a second,” reflected Mrs. 
Davidge ; 


, Was one 
led to somewhat strained family relations. 


matrimony of Cousin 


‘but the menfolk don’t seem in a hurry to come 
forward, and | don’t know as there’s anybody hereabouts as I'd 
fancy so much. Cousin Thomas mid ha’ fiiled the place if he 
hadn't taken up with that good-for-nothing hussy what never did 
a real day’s work in her life; but there, he'd ha’ wanted to be 
master, an’ my notion ‘ud be a quiet, peaceable man,.as ’Il let 
me be missis.” 

She laughed as she spoke, rocking herself backwards and 
forwards in her chair. She had a round, ruddy face, good 
humoured in expression, in spite of the squareness of the jaw and 
a keen look in her bright blue eyes. 


sueaked with grey, was 


Her hair, though it was 
very smooth and glossy ; her figure was 
piump, not to say ample; but she was a good-looking woman 
sull, though not far off fifty, and .saw no reason whatever why 
she should not solve the difficulties of her position by taking to 
herself another mate. If the character of William Silence did 
not belie his name, he might prove to be the very man she 
wanted, An abstainer . . . for a trust 

understanding cows, pigs horses . . . aud a 
widower ! 

William Silence answered the letter in person, and Mrs. 
ldavidge’s first impression was one of disappointment. Such a 
little, small man, and a good few years younger than herself. 
He had a thin, insignificant, sallow face, with large dark eyes 
which were protected by glasses. Hie was narrow-chested and 
spindle-legged ; but nis clothes were most carefuily brushed, and 
his dark hair as sleek as Sarah’s own. 

* enquired Sarah. 

* Not a single one, Mrs. Davidge,” responded Mr. Silence. 

He called her ** Mrs. Davidge” instead of mum,” and used 
her name with « very other word. He cheerfully agreed to every- 
thing that she proposed, declared himself quite satisfied with her 
terms, and acquiesced when she stated her desire that he should 
take up his residence in the house. 


anxious place ol 


and 


* No encumbrances, | suppose ? 
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should be disturbed and their place made desolate. That the tid 
of extermination which aforetime threatened them has been 
stemmed and turned, and that protection has surely, if but 
slowly, had its effect, are shown by the subjoined figures. “These 


were given to me by the keeper who exercises watch and ward 


over the birds, and were taken from the notebook in which he 
records the number of eggs seen each year. 

Year Eges seer Ye l en 

goo 120 1Qo4 , 230 

1gol 155 1905 257 

1gQo2 170 PgQoo 204 

19 3 197 1QO7 a7 1 


W. 


, * 
BICKERTON, 


UNENCUMBERED WIDOWER. 


I RANCIS. 


” 


‘““T must have she explained. 
“A lone faymale same as me must have a man about to purtect 
the place.” 

“in that, Mrs. Davidge,” agreed William. 
He squared his puny shoulders and looked fiercely through his 
glasses, as though ready for any emergency. “1 think you'll 
find when J’m about the place, Mrs. Davidge, that you won't 
have much trouble. I’m not a man as would allow no liberties, 
Mrs. Davidge,” he added, sternly. 

Sarah, who had been beaming on him, received a distinct 
when, on turning to leave the 


a man on the spot, ye see, 


course, | see 


shock room, he remarked, 


casually 


** Of course, yor Save no objection to my takin’ an hour 
or two off on Sunda, s. Davidge. I'd see an’ get my out 
door work done in the rnin’s, an’ be back before six.” 


* Ye wouldn't 
gasped Sarah. 

William, with his hand on the door-handle, responded 
humbly, “1 wouldn't make a p’int of it, o’ course, Mrs. Davidge, 
but Vd dike my Sunday arternoons.” 

“Well, | mid want to go out myself,” said Mrs, Davidge, 
with a flash in her blue eyes. 

Mr. Silence opened the door a 
squeeze himself through. 


a pint of goin’ out every Sunday?” 


little way and began to 
“T think, Mrs. Davidge, if you've no 


objection, | must ask for my Sunday arternoons,” he repeated 
“but | be willin’ to stop about the place all the marnin’s.” He 
was almost through the door now, but his lean fingers. still 
clutched the handle on the innet side, and, by a sudden pasmodt 
effort, he turned his head and looked back at her. “ Of course, 


you could easy suit yourself with another 
Davida 
Sarali 


handy-man, Mrs. 


with its rabbit-like mouth 


Phen she remarked, tartly, 


ized at the sallow face, 
and meek eyes, and felt nonplussed. 
that she was willin’ to give en a trial, anyhow, and that he 
had But she 
puzzled and somewhat depressed during the afternoon, What 


could a widow-man want with Sunday outing same as if he was 


better come on the following morning. remained 


a boy-chap bent on courting? “If L thought that!” said Mrs. 
Davidge, frowning and clenching her plump fists. 

The new handy-man proved a real acquisition. Though he 
was small, he was “sprack,” as Mrs. Davidge said, and most 


knowledgeable with livestock ; 
powers ippeared to impress the folks in the 


taproom, so that, as he had predicted, there was no trouble when 


moreover, his genteel appearan e 


and conversational 
he was present. Mrs. Davidge watched him narrowly when he 
prepared to set out on the Sunday afternoon, but could detect no 
in 
coat, bis hair was not more sleek than on ordinary days, and his 


symptom of gallantry about him. There was no flower his 


manner, as he mounted the ramshackle old bicycle which he had 


brought with him, did not appear unduly elated. 

“Now I wonder what he’s up to?” said his mistress to 
herself. She wondered all the afternoon, and more than evet 
when on his return, heated and dusty after the speed he had 


made, she found him silent and depressed. [ut no hints on het 
part elicited any information, 

On the following Sunday he set off at an earlier hour 
than before, but returned much in the same condition; and 
Mrs. Davidge, unable to restrain her curiosity, asked him 
point-blank how he had spent the alternoon and what was 
troubling him. 

‘“ There, I've just about made up my mind to know,” she 


aid, firmly, ‘so ye mid as well tell straight out, 
©] should judge you'll not think so well 
responded William, hesitatingly. 
* Out with it,” said Mrs. Davide. 
‘“ Well, then,” said William, “I'ma 
you know what that is, Mrs. Davidge. 
to my cousin's at Chudbury Marshal, 


birds, ye see, and well, there, I don’t want to make 


bird-fancier, 1f 


I do keep canaries down 


wit of a 


, 
and and they are crested 


mysell 11 











I | Sund urt ) l » generally 
i up I { I Viat ) ru ° 
\ didi i to » that of a Sunday,’ ud Sara 
l I di t, M David but there, ye see, ‘tis my 
! your ) lence what troublin ye, then 
enqu | . | 
No, it bain’t » much my conscience, U weil, there, 
\ in't trust folks when ye bain’t at hand to see to things 
| t think 1 n vallyable birds is looked after as they did 
I to | looked alter.’ 
“Oh, if that’s a iid Mrs. Davidge, joyfully, * you can 
bring the b het William | haven't got no objections to 
d it ail 
“They'll sing your head off very near,” said Wilham, and 


remained gloomy and anxious, frequently inveighing against 
e wickedness of folks undertaking what they didn’t mean to 
ury out, 


Phis mood continued throughout the ensuing week, though 


Mii Davidge was kind enough to let William have an bour o1 
» off on the Wednesday to enable him to tetch his bu 
When the lo cage had been hung up in the loft and Mr. Silence 


duly operated wit i toothbrush, she was unable to under 


ind why he was not more cheerful. On Sunday she remarked, 
a litte irchiy, at dinner that she upposed, now the canarie 
vere here, he wouldn't want to go trantin’ off to Chudbury, 
Youan’ me'l) have a comfortable tea for once,” she added, 
in’ | ild like to see you go to church, William.” 
‘Id wou } ia not to ¢ hudbury: there iv atternoon 
ice there every other Sunday,’ uid William. And then he 
pp ort, looking coniused., 
but you are not in’ trapesin’ off there this day 
Mrs. Davida uply “1 did let ye have an arternoon in the 
mind that.’ 
Silence gazed at her pleadingly through hi pectic ~~ a 
Wt forget it,” | said, hesitatinuly; “* but there, d'ye see, M1 
Davidve, my litthe home did use to be there, an’—well, I’ve a 
i. wold doy what I dnt find itin my heart to do away wit 
lle be the taithfullest beast as ever followed a man, an’ ve 
he d ok for | to take en out on Sunday.” 
bh es to inch wi’ you, | d’ ‘lo remarked Sarah, 


“tle do lay outside in the lane, Mrs. Davidye,” responded 
William, { dienity, 

“Well, you can fetch en back along wi’ you to night if you 
must go: he'll do for a watchdog,” said she, after a m ment 
reflection; then e add ironically, “* llaven’t you got a cat 

at want iftin’ 

‘No, Mrs. Da e,”’ rephed William, “no cats. | never 
had no tancy tor cat 

Mis. Davide ud no more, but while she dispo ed of het 
ubstantial slice of pudding, a project slowly shaped itself in her 
mind. “Tl! find out what my gentleman is up to,” she said to 
herself: “TIL see whether it’s him what does the tollerin’ or hi 
iil tul do : 

I] ing viven William and his bicycle a lew minutes’ st int, 
sallied into the yard, led out and harnessed the 
istonished old horse and clambered into the trap, which seldom 
in the memory of man had been taken out on Sund iy. It was 
lour o'clock by the time she had reached the little village of 
Chudbury Marshal and put up the horse at the inn. Hitching 
up her be uled cape over her plump shoulders, Mrs. David 

uked in the direction of the church, and had not proceeded very 


therelore, sti 


far when she perceived that the congregation was already 
streaming forth first the children, helter-skelter, then the 
member of the congregation by twos and threes. 


ti 
Mi Davidge, stepping behind the bent trunk of a willow 
which jutted out from the hedge, watched furtively, and 
was presently rewarded by the sight of William’s well-known 
figure. tle was a little man, as has been said, but as he walked 
e stooped sideways a long way down, and his gaze appeared to 
be xed on something very close to the ground. Sure ly he could 
not be leading the dog through the churchyard ! 

Mrs. Davidge stood on tiptoe and craned her neck. A little 
hand was clasping William’s, a very little hand, and a little 
face was upturned to his, a sallow little face, apparently all 
forehead and eyes, such a complete miniature of William’s own 
that Mrs. Davidge could not for a moment doubt the relationship 
between himself and the smail toddling figure beside him. She 
sank sic Ways against the hedge. 

Well, I’m blest!” she exclaimed. “ There, if the artful 
chap hasn't got a child what he’s been keepin’ dark all this 
Lime. 

l’resently, however, she clappped her hands together softly 
and laughed. After all, the relief of knowing that William had 
not fallen a victim to the wiles of some rustic charmet countler- 
balanced her natural indignation at having been taken in. 

“If the man had but named it,” she said to herself: “| 
wonder why he uld ha’ kep’ it so secret. Hle wasn’t worrvin’ 
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about his canary birds nor his faithful wold dog neither—'twas 
the child he bad on his mind.” 
William Silence nearly dropped when Mrs. Davidge can: 


out from behind the willow tree and confronted him. 

“So there you are, William,” she remarked. “I took a 
fancy to come to church at Chudbury this arternoon, but I'm a 
hit late, | see. Be that your littl maid? Ye didn’t chance t 
mention ye had a family.” 

William, who had turned a sort of terra-cotta colour, hun 
his head as he replied that this ’ere was the only little *un. TMi 
wife had died when she was born. 

“"T was a wonder, I’m sure, ye didn’t board her out wi’ 
folks nearer us,” returned Sarah. “She do look a bit neglected, 
poor little heart. | shouldn’t say she’d had enough to eat ot 
late.” 

‘“ That’s what [’m afeared on,” rejoined William, anxiously. 
** My cousin Martha, she be a terr’ble near woman—just about 
near.” 

* Well, | put up Smiler for an hour,” resumed Mrs, 
Davidye, an’ you an’ me an’ the child ‘ull jist have our teas 
while we be waitin’. The inn up there do seem a nice clean 
little place.” 

"ees, agreed William, adding, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“I'd ha’ asked ye to step in an’ have a cup o’ tea at my cousin's 
Mrs. Davidge, only I'm afraid the accommodation isn’t what a 
lady like you is used to.” 

“Very likely not,” agreed Mrs. Davidge. She twitched 
tt the chiid’s hat and lifted the stravely locks of dark hair so as 
to obtain a view of the thin little neck. : 

** Never tell me that child’s washed as she did ought to be 
washed,” she cried, ‘an’ her hair bain’t’ properly bru-hed 

‘| do generally comb it out myself of a Sunday,” il 
Woalliam,. 

They had by this time arrived at the inn, where Mrs. 
Davidge, having ordered a substantial meal, installed herselt 
in an armehair with the child on her knee. 

l. 

* Si down, William,” said Sarah. “ | don’t bear no malice, 

though you were a bit deceivin’. Ye didn’t ought to ha’ said you 


William stood opposite, unwontedh ent and confused 


was a widower without encumbrances when | axed ye.’ 

* Well, the poor little maid can’t be called an encumbrance 
when she don’t live nowheres near me,” muttered he. 

**T shouldn't ha’ no objections to her livin’ near you,” said 
Mrs. Davidee. “I'm fond o’ ciuldren. | dou’t know as I'd mind 

»y very much havin’ the little maid runnin’ in an’ out o’ the yard 
or the house,’ she added. 

Phe two year old baby was cuddling up against het 
capacious bosom, both little hands busy with the wedding-ring 
on her plump finger. 

William seated himself on the edge of a chair and cleared 
his throat. “ Mrs. Davidge,” he said, “1 meant to tell you 
about the litthe one-—-in time. I mid ha’ had my secret ‘opes, 
d’ye see—I mid ha’ fancied when you did get used to me it ’ud 
be easier to name it to you vbout the child.” 

“| see,” said Mrs. Davidve, thoughtfully. 

“Did you chance to notice what was wrote up on the sign- 
board outside?” queried Mr. Silence, after a pause. 

** No,” rejomed the widow, faintly. 

* This inn be called the Trusty Servant,” returned Silence, 
adding, in an ingratiating tone, “It do just suit our case, don't 
2” 

rhe entrance of the landlady carrying a heavily-laden tray 
prevented Mrs. Davidge from replying, but William could not 
help noticing that her face fell. 

When the woman had retired and the tea had been poured 
out and Mrs. Davidge was carelully feeding the little one, he 
returned to the subject. 

“*Ies, the Trusty Servant be a very good name, but there’s 
others what’s better. ‘The True Lover’s Knot, for instance 
that’s better.” 

Mrs. Davidge was so much agitated that she paused with a 
spoon firmly jammed against the little girl’s chin, and gazed 
questioningly at William. 

‘Mr. Silence,” she said, after a moment’s pause, ‘1 bain’t 
one as lhkes talkin’ riddles.” 

“Well,” said William, “my meanin’ is as a Trusty Servant 
mid very well be changed into a True Lover.” 

Mrs. Davidge raised the spoon an inch or so, watched the 
child dispose of its contents, and replaced it in the saucer before 
replying. 

*‘It do seem a bit sudden, but I couldn't help fancyin’ you 
had some such notion in your head. | wasn’t exactly ree kouin’ 
on changin’ my state, Mr. Silence.” . 

Iler tone and manner were so severe that William was 
taken aback for a moment. 

‘Oh, wasn’t ye, Mrs. Davidge?’ 
* Perhaps | shouldn't ha’ spoke, then.” 


he returned, meekly 


* Tt ’ud maybe ha’ been more becomin’ if ye hadn't spoke so 
von, Mr. Silence,” she admitted; “but there, | can’t eret it 
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the sooner the poor dear child do have a mother the better for 
her. If 1 consent to have you, William, ye must remember ‘tis 
for the dear child’s sake.”’ 

With a stately air Mrs. Davidge stooped and kissed the 
little one’s cheek, the while William murmured his gratitude in 
such heartfelt tones that Mrs. Davidge was profoundly touched. 
She extended her disengaged hand to him, and he fervently 
pressed it, taking the o portunity, nevertheless, as she again 
turned to speak to the child, of winking kaowingly to himself 


behind his glasses. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Tue Earty CurysanrHemum. 


T may appear, perhaps, that I am giving too great a 
prominence in these notes to the early Chrysanthemum, 
the group that flowers from this time until even November 
outdoors, competing, as it were, with the glory of the 
varieties in greenhouse and conservatory. Lut the early 

Chrysaathemum has been the subject of much attention from the 
hybridist of recent years, with the gratifying result that the race 
has undergone a distinct improvement from the time the late 
Mr. Piercey first tried to instil enthusiasm into the flower-lovers 
ot his day. This race has given a new interest and beauty to 
the autumn garden. We have 
long admired the old Cottage 
Pink, with its abundance of 
rosy pink reflexed flowers, as 
if provided by Nature with 
these to throw off the heavy 
rains of the late year, and the 
warm glow of the crimson Jules 
Lagravere. It is surprising 
that our forbears did not dis- 
cover in these two beautiful 
flowers, which defy the frosts 
and storms of autumn, the 
possibilities of a new group of 
hardy flowers to bear company 
with the Starworts, Golden 
Rods, Tritomas, or Kniphofias, 
Sunflowers ot 
I have 
a small border of the early 
Chrysanthemum running 
through a portion of the kitchen 
rarden, and the plants were 
viven this position because here 
we can gather the flowers for 
the house without disturbing 
the borders, which at the time 
of writing—mid-September—are 
again showing a glimmer of 
blue from the Starworts and 
much yellow trom the peren- 
nial Sunflowers. Instead of 
early, I should prefer to call 
this strong, hardy race the 
“garden ” Chrysanthemum; the 
name is more suggestive and 
appropriate. The little village 


and perennial 
September and October. 
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and Market White, 2ft. These all bloom either in September 
or October, and several of them are in beauty for some weeks. 
Phere is still room for warmer tints, such as chestnut red, deepet 
bronze and real crimson and scarlets. I have not a shadow of 
doubt that the skill and patience of the hybridist will, in tim 

achieve these wished-for results of his labours. With regard to 
their cultivation, this is of the simplest. I will only briefly refer 
to it, as neither the striking of cuttings nor planting out is 
seisonable at present. They are raised from cuttings struck in 
April in shallow boxes or ** thumb” pots and placed im the 
greenhouse. The usual routine of potting off should be followed, 
but not until May is it safe to fill the places reserved for the 
plants in the outdoor garden. No disbudding need take place 
as is practised with the Chrysanthemums intended to give 
prize blooms. An abundance of flowers is alone desired in 
the garden 
winter. ( 


imasses of colour to reconcile one to the coming 


STAKING TREES 

OCTOBER gales may now be expected, and a few words of advice on th 
staking of trees no doubt will be acceptable, especially to those possessed ot 
exposed woollands and gardens. The first duty to the trees alter planting i 
to stake them firmly, perhaps not every one, but those likely to rock considerab! 
in the wind, as when this occurs it is impossible for the roots to becom 
established in the soil. \ sturdy tree, with a well-balanced head and a goo 
ball of roots, can, unless it Is on a 
hilltop where it has little protectio 

enerally take care of itsel!, otherwi 
a firm stake is essential, he stal 
should be firm and straight, and from 
our experience one is sullicient to a 
tree, piacing this as close to the sten 
as may be without chafing the bark or 
interfering needlessly with the root 
Secure the stake to the tree with wir 
or tar-string, and be ween this an 
the stem tuere should be a bunch 
felt, or, as has been recommended, 
hose-pipe, to prevent the material used 
lor tying cutting Into the barl 
During the winter, and particularly 
the year after, an occasional exami 
nation should be made of th 
fastenings to ascertain their condition 
and influence on the stem, otherw 
considerable mischief may ensue, such 
as too tight a hold of the stem, and 
to asceituin whether Insect pests ar 
pres nt cr otherwise, a necessary ex 
amination in the case of truit tr 
in particular, Oue sometimes sees the 


stakes put in so that they Cross the 


trunk. Nothing could be wors ste 
uml stakes rub against each other, 
wounds are caused and the tree is 
frequently Irreparably injured, A sat 


factory way ol staking, and one mu 
adopted in many public and privat 
' 


eardens, 1S to use three stakes in Ul 


form of a triangle, allowing at the 


bottom a space of about 3ft. from th 
stem ; thts keeps the tree well in 
position, Another way, and = one 


idopted by the writer, is to use wire 


only, fixing them to small stakes driver 


ot Busbridge, near Godalming, is bout 3ft. from thestem. The greatest 
almost wortha spec ial visit at the A GOOD SPECIMEN OF THE RARE WILLDENOWIA TERELS, care must be taken to provide a goo 
end of October and in November. pad between the wire and the stem, 
It ison the slope of a bill, and the cottages seem to be raised tiet as there is consi lerable pressure at this point. When the trees are sufliciently 
upon tier, reminiscent in miniature of some little retreat in Norway strong to dispense with support, remove the stakes, which are not beautiful, 


or Switzerland. Here the Cottage Pink Chrysanthemum fills 
the gardens, and one can look up into the sheafs of flowers which 
are not dimmed by frost or rain, It.is this surprising defiance to 
the weather of late autumn that endears the flowers to those who 
love brightness in the garden throughout the year; there is a 
link between the late year and the time when the first Snowdrop 
opens shyly in the winter sun. The growth of the plant is suit 

able to beds in the most prominent positions, except in the case 
of the varieties named, these having graceful shoots which do 
not err on the side of compactness. It is always wise if possible 
to study a collection in bloom, and then choice may be made of 
the varieties most acceptable in colour and in growth. A few of 
those of which I have experience, all of much charm in their 
several degrees, are Harvest Home, a flower of warm gold and 
crimson colouring, the shoots weighed down with bloom, and the 
plant only 3/t. high; Mme. Marie Masse, the colour of which 
is best described as lilac-mauve, height 2{t.; George Wermig, 
rich yeliow, 3ft.; Ambroise Thomas, red with a touch of bronze, 
3ft. bin. ; Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, orange yellow, 2ft.; Roi 
des Precoces, crimson, the same height as Ambroise Thomas ; 
Mme. Eulalie Morel, cherry colour, lit up with a golden centre, 
2ft.; Francois Vuillermet, warm rosy lilac, 2ft. 6in.; Mytchett 


White, not 2ft. in height; Mytchett Beauty, golden yellow, 3ft 


and the ties are a refuge for insects 


WILLDENOWIA TERRES, OTHERWISE KNOWN AS RUSTIO SUBVERTICILLAI 


Lord Annesley writes from Castlewellan, County Down, as foliows on 


this plant: ** Although discovered as far back as 1790, this Rush-like South 
\frican plant is seldom or never seen outside botanic gardens, and must | 
rather a rare pl int, crit wou 1 be more olten met with, being very distinct 
It has proved quite hardy at Castlewellan, as some fine specimens in t 
pleasure grounds have stood out uninjured during the past few years without 
any protection. The plant is of pendulous habit and very ornamental w 


covered with its brownish flowers and brilliant cr } raiss . I> 


specimens are over Oft. In hei aL 


Peevry At MN-FLOWERING SHRUBS 

\t this season when so few hardy shrubs produc flowers, w ‘ 
welcome those that vive us blossoms, and among the best of 1 s ur 
numerous varieties of the Syrian Hibiscus (IH. syriacus). Phese form rather 
compact and slow-growing shrubs, which delight In warm son of a rather 
sandy character; and if a little protection from cold north and east wir 
and a sunny position can be viven them, so much th better. li 
shaped flowers are very freely produced, and vary in colour from deep i 
pure white. Amorg the best sorts are ccclestis, sky-blue; roseus plenus, 1 
eolous vith double flowers; albo-plenus, double white; rubis, ruby colour 
single; violacea, deep violet; and pu rea, purple These shrubs 1 
hittl tention alter they ar nc stablished, anil a few ! 1 
in every ear no wher rnamen " -. a, oe 
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lik: early history of \Wolterton need not delay us lone. Norfolk they had migrated, certainly as early as the thirteenth 

lt is the eighteenth century place of an eighteenth century, from Walpole St. Peter in the Fen land. They had 

entury statesman and diplomatist, and until that time flourished, and before the end of the sixteenth century the several 

au ure vell-nigh ao blank. In Blomefield’s branches of the family had large and contiguous estates covering a 

“TT Listorv of Nortolk” it receives curt treatment. It wa tract of country of almost fifty square miles. Then the adhesion 

i manor held by the de Woltertons as early as the twellti of the heirs of these estates to the older faith in its newer and highly 
ntury and until tyo1, when it went to heiresses, and so passed political garb of Jesuitism led to their downfall, and Hloughton only 
to vatious owners as two manors until both were bouvht, as wa escaped by coming into the possession of a younger brother. He 
ilso the adjoining manor of Mannington, by Mr. Horatio and his descendants to some extent built up again the fallen family 
Walpole, who hath built an elegant family seat here at which fortunes, so that a Sir Robert Walpole, towards the end of the 
he generally resides.’ This description was evidently written seventeenth century, was able to sit in Parliament, keep open 
t it the middle of the century, atter the house was « omplete house at Hloughton an | bring upa family of nineteen. Ot these, 
nd befor wher went to the Elouse of Peers. He was however, several died early, so that it was the third son who 
nerally, at th time, called ** Old Horace,” to distinguish him eventually succeeded to Houghton, became the leading states 
from his already well-known and popular nephew, “ Young man of his time, for years held a dictatorship rather than a 
Horace” of Strawberry [Lill fame. The purchase by a cadet of mere premiership under the first Georges, rebuilt Houghton 
the Houghton family of the manors of Wolterton and Mannington ina magnificent style and on his fall from power retired to the 
t proot of the trong attachment of the ons of Norfolk to llouse ot Lords as Karl of Orford. The great Sir Robert and 
their native soil, There is no need here to go into the history of his great house are thus mentioned because Wolterton is, as it 
the Walpoles, for it was sketched last year when a long series of were, the lesser offspring of Houghton, and Horatio in every way 
illustrations was given of Houghton. To that manor in north-west took his elder brother as his model. born in 1678, he became a 
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ulvent of George I. to the throne and of the Whi to power, hie 
obtained an Under-Secretaryship of State, but was out o! office 


with his brother from 1717 to 1721. In the latter year began 
Sir Robert’s long period of political supremacy, and Horatio 


went forward rapidly in his career. lle had emploved part of 
his period of leisure in finding a wife. In 1720 he iwarried Mary, 


/ 


daughter and co-heiress of Peter Lombard, who was a wealthy 


London merchant of French extraction. With a rich 


and a re-entry into profitable offices of State, Iloratio saw him- 
cll ina position te launch out as a landed proprievor, al ad he 


tly afterwards purchased his Norfolk manors. At Mannin 
ton there was an old moated house of late hi 


Csothu tvl 


but we know nothing of what buildings stood at Wolterton at the 
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tume of Horatio’s purchase. If the house was then of the keeping —by becoming a prolégé of Sit Robert, who pushed him 
same character, and in the same condition as the church on to be Comptroller of the Board of Works and to have ; 
remained to the end of Horatio’s days, it can be understood official residence at Hlampton Court. Horace Walpole admit 
that the new owner was not sorry when, while he was at that his designs were heavy and tasteless, but he considers bim 
his ambassadorial post, it was burnt down, St. Margaret's to have been “skilled in construction and convenient in his 
is described at the time as being a little thatched structure, plans.”’ while Wolterton he describes as *“‘ one of the best hou 
Whose south aisle and north chancel vestry were “down.” The of its size in England.” The patronage of the great Minist 
new building of Houghton began in 1722, and two years later made Ripley disliked by the Opposition, and he often « 
Horatio commissioned his brother’s architect to build him a small under Pope's lash, who declares that 
and simple edition of it. The original Houghton designs had 
been furnished by Colin Campbell, but were handed over to Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy 
Thomas Ripley to alter and carry out. This Yorkshire lad, who And needs no rod but Ripley with his ru 
had walked up to London to seek his fortune, amply foun: At Houghton he was little more than a clerk of the works. TI 
it ilter a period of alternate « irpentering and cottee us id to carry ut, t oh he via illowed to n t\ woth 
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. ne of his life, while still con ing t 
Parliame:itary sessions. \s far as the great 
nitted, Ripley adopted the same scheme of 


Wolterton as at Houghton. Ir both cases a 
apartments occupies the first floor over in 
1 


ol 


nent of less important family rooms. The 
1 is to the north and is now limited to a 
eround level. Originally, here as at 


white hall on the first floor was reached by 


D/INIAG-ROOM. 


a wide and loity flight of 
steps which admitted to the 
ereat portal on ceremonious 
occasions, \t both houses 
these flights ol steps were 
afterwards removed, but thei 
replacement at Wolterton is 
now proposed. As in both 
cases the ground floor entrance 
was intended for habitual use, 
the main staircases, occupying 
a well in the centre of the 
houses, started from this level. 
At Houghton the whole is of 
mahogany; at Wolterton the 
balusters are of iron rising 
from stone steps, and the 
handrail alone is ot the wood 
which was. still considered 
somewhat precious. This 
staircase does not continue to 
the top of the house, whose 
uppermost floor looks down 
into the well through a_ set 
of windows and gives a semi 
outdoor appearance to this 


feature. The delicacy and 
reserve of the plaster-work- 

architraves, pediments and 
cornices contrast not un- 


favourably with the florid, if 
splendid, work which Kent put 
into Houghton, and show that 
Ripley at his best was not 
necessary “heavy and taste- 
less.” The same character is 
found in the hall and saloon, 
which here, as at Houghton, 
occupy the centre ol the 
house: while three lesser 
rooms he west and three east 
of them, completing the suite. 
Along the south elevation, 
whose middle windows, under 
a projecting pediment, ar 
those of the saloon, a gallery 
terrace is carried on arche 

and has ample descents at 
each end into the garden, 
which ‘has recently been laid 
out. The house is buiit of a 
fine, small red brick, with 
stone dressings for window 
cases, rool cornice and 
parapet. It is simple and 
severe, but an agreeable speci- 
men of early Georgian archi 
tecture, the square block of 
the house being extended and 
relieved by lower outbuildings 
and ai stable with a_ well- 
shaped cupola. It stands at 
the end of a stately avenue, 
and the whole park and 
surrounding country are very 
well wooded. The great cedar 
tree whose trunk appears in 
one of these illustrations 1s 
a sample of the excellence 
of much of the timber about 





“COUNTRY LIFE," the grounds. The interior 


decorations show how 
was still under the influence of Inigo 
not possess the master’s admirable sense 


proportion, but he studied his designs and 


his brother's period of power 


appropriated much of his style with considerable success, just 
Hloughton, at Rainham and at Holkham. 


compromising 


though not of the size and height of 
then in vogue in great country houses 
and Beningbrough, Ditchley and Winger- 


a very complete and successful decorative unit. 
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is well-thought-ont connection and adaptation of the not have lent himself to this trick. 
selected schemes (in which the egg and tongue plays the clever conceits which, with both Ripley a 
most prominent part) in chimney and door-frames, _plaster- place of true and instinctive taste and was very fashi 
panel and ceiling. In the saloon the decorative work is in their time, similar examples occurring at Hal 
richer where it occurs witness the elaboration of the Cefn Mably. In this room hang portraits of G 
marble mantel-piece and of the doorways but there are and Caroline by Kneller. Although Horatio Walpol 


large plain surfaces left on the walls for the exhibition of somewhat brusquely outspoken and always opposed the warlike 
| , PI 
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pictures and tapestries. Of a very fine panel of the latter, and Hanoverian proclivities of his Royal master, 
representing a Dutch fishing scene, a reproduction is given. ever a favourite with the King and Queen, to both 
In the dining-room, Inigo Jones’s favourite device of a mask in his office of Cofferer, he had constant acce 
with drapery scrolls is seen in the chimmey-piece; but the Court. ‘The dining-room occupies the north-west 
scrolls are made to disappear into the framework of the opens out from the white hall. From it the vi 


tructure and reappear at another place. Inivo Jone s would the small central room of the 
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SOME FAVOURITE CHINA. 
continued depreciation of “ Old 


not go further than light banter and 
foibles. Like his father, his uncle was 


but, unlike the profuse Sir Robert, 
thrifty man. This accounts for the 
rs to his friend in Florence after 


e best euarante Ilorace and his family. At 
ba > ( thre Walpole vood-humoured 
of that 


first it does 
criticism of his uncle’s 
of his appearance ; 


tron proot 
careful and 


t ‘ 
mui \mba aaotl y* SSess . ( irele wS 
Hloratio was a 


of him. Phroughou 
illusions in one of Horace’s lett 


it Mann there ; 
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one.” Ile 


t idea in vers 


fine afterwa 


ut woos, Whal streams arot 
the it: 

W 

Ilere 


(And yet not have 


er mansion so complete ? 


] ippy Pug and Horace may 
t groat to pay), 
‘lwo things they most have shunn’d 
yerlorm 5 
in, they may 


wirm, 


“Mr. 


fondness 


Vug 
netine 


Was 
of 


and 


Walpole’s 

for his 
much 
young llorace afterwards 


quarrelled 


wife, howevet 
with and abused his 
had attempted a 
resettlement of the ITloughton 
estates, which would have 
brought them to his descend- 
ants), was blind to 
the excellent qualities which 
his aunt d. Iler per- 
fect honesty as to her ancestry 
delighted him, and he 
tired of 

Wel 


uncle (who 


he nevet 


yp SS 


is never 
telling the tale of het 
to the French Queen's 
juestion. Writing to Mann 
lons after his *s death, he 


u\ Lady 


Walpole, 
French 
the Queen expre 
Lady Walpole 
Madame ! 
dl 
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When ambassadress in France, 
| speaking so good French. 
French ‘Vous Francaise 
famille Madame, 
think sounded 
would 


sed surprise at 


het said she was a 
het quell 
my aunt. Don't 
than Montmorenes 
This coirespondence full of amu 
of his Wolterton relative The year after his visit 
there, and at a time when the political hatred to the Walpoles 
was still strong, Mr. Walpole quarrelled with Mr. Chetwynd 


a high Tory--in the Ilouse of Commons. <A of the 


woman 
‘))' Aucune, 
that 
have done 


cd 
answert 


you Lucune vreatel 


IS Hig 
etnies dot . 


remark 


. 
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of 
him, no wonder that the many and 
bitter political enemies of the Walpoles 


If such was his nephew's opinion 


expressed themselves strongly abc ut 
him, and that Smollett sums him up 
as “blunt, awkward and slovenly: an 
orator without eloquence, an ambas 
sador without dignity, and a_plenipo- 
tentiary without address.” llalf a 
century after his death Archdeacon 
Coxe was able to survey the scene 
in a more just and philosophic spirit, 
and, while acknowledging many faults 


and weaknesses, do tardy justice to his 
real merits. The estimate of his b 

grapher still holds as the correct one. 
His peerage did not come till 175 

when he was created Lord Walpol 
of Wolterton. Next year he died, and 
“Prince Piewigin” reigned in hi 
stead. When the male line of Si 
Kobert died out in the person oft his 
younger son Horace, Houghton, in 
accordance with Sir Robert's inten 
tions, which his brother had failed to 





Copyright ON WALL OF DINING-ROO.. “COUNTRY LIFE.” upset, went to his daughter's family, 
the Cholmondeleys, and is. still th 
former's led to the latter’s retort, “I hope to see you hanged property. But the Earldom of Orford was re created in 1805 
first,” whereupon Mr. Walpole immediately seized him by the and bestowed on the Wolterton branch, who still enjoy it. 
nose. ‘They went out and : 


fought and Chetwynd was 
wounded. Coxe, in his 
“ Memoirs,” held this as an 
cecasion when Walpole “dis 
played that personal courage 
which he possessed in an 
eminent degree.” Lut his in- 
corrigible nephew burlesques 
the whole thing, and adds, 
“Don’t you delight in this 
duel ? | expect to see it 
daubed up by some circuit- 
painter on the ceiling of the Rs 
saloon at \Voolterton.” His SS 
uncle’s thrift was strongly 
present in his choice ot 
painters, and Horace refers 
with contempt to the Wolter- 
ton collection, and especially 
o the work of Astley, who had 
painted “the whole Pigwiggin- 
hood, which | call the progress 
of riches. There is Pigwiggin 
in a laced coat and waistcoat. 
he second son has only the 
waistcoat trimmed; the third 
is in a plain suit and the little 





boy is naked!” Pigwiggin 
was the son and heir, and 
the nickname — after a fairy 
knight in Drayton’s “ Nymph- 
idia ’—was early given to him 


by his cousin and _- senior. 
“ Pigwiggin ” might well have 
mbroidered clothes, for in 
1748 he married a daughtet 
of the Duke of Devonshire, 
to his father’s immens« 
delight, who talks of “my 
new and great alliance which 
sives me, indeed, infinite joy 
und satisfaction.” There was 
a personal element in this 
atisfaction, for might it not | 
shortly lead to a long-coveted , 
peerage? In 1742, when his 
brother became Earl of Orford 
on his resignation, it was re- 
ported that Mr. Walpole was 
to be a peer, and the report is 
sent on to Mann accompanied 
by some ill-natured verses: 








By none ever trusted yet ever em- 
ploy’d 

In blunders quite fertile, of merit 
quite void ; 

A scold in the senate, abroad a ‘ 
buffoon, pes 


rhe scorn and the jest of all Courts 


but his own. Copyright WEST CORNER: SALOON. "COUNTRY 
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Wolterton itself went throuzh evil times during the middle of 
the nineteenth century and lay derelict for forty years. Though 
dry rot destroyed some of its woodwork, the splendid quality of 
the plaster used by the eighteenth century builders saved Ripley's 
walls and ceilings from injury. The original decorations are as 

uund and as fresh as ever, and the recent return of the fourth 
Karl of Orford of the last creation to his great-great-grandfather s 
renovated and refurnished house ensures its future as a home 
that combines dignity and comfort, splendour and homeliness to 


leyvree. Be 


an unusual « 
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GALES AND BIRD-LIFE 


WILD 


IIE furious hurricane which ushered in September 1st had some 
very curious effects on bird-life that day in the South of England. 
I was on my wavy to partricge-shooting, and it was almost 
pathetic to watch the demeanour of many species of common 
j 


wild birds under the fury of the wind, which in Sussex swept over 


the country at the rate of seventy to « ighty miles an hour, rhey 
were blown clean out of the heaces, and were so battered, harried and 
perplexed that they seemed scarcely to know what to do with themselves 
Very seldom indeed have I seen birds rendered so utterly helpless Phe 
shore-birds seem tu have suffered in like manner. A shooting friend, who 
saw, running along 


was proceeding to the same larm on the same morning, 
the road in front of him, at a distance of eight or nine miles from the sea, 
everal ring-plover, which had undoubtedly been blown inland from the 
shore-line. Neither of us has ever heard of a ring-plover in this part of the 

intry before, and the force of the storm, thus to have compelled these 


little waders to desert their natural haunts, must have been very great, 


DEMEANOUR OF OTHER BIR&bs 


On such a morning partridges were, of course, difficult to find, and those 


encountered were far more wild than is usual in this locality on the first dav 
shooting. Many of them were sheltering in hedgerows and other close 
1 es. The bag on such a wild morning was, naturally, a small one. Ilares 


vl rabbits, curiously enough, seemed to be little affected by the fierce vale ; 
they were found lying out, as usual, in grass and other places, and we secured 
fair number of them, Green plover were much more troubled by the storm 
han is usually the case with these birds, and seemed considerably buffeted 
ind bewildered for such good flyers and normally cool-headed creatures, 
Several times they presented shots which at this t me of the year are seldom 


gun-shy birds, 


tl by these wily and rurtle- loves also, of which we saw 


a were rreatly trouble | by the hurricane. 


A SWALLOW INCIDEN1 

On the same morning, in this raging gale, a curious incident happened 

toa triend of mine w was sho sting In another part of the county some six 
niles away. He and his sho ting companions were sheltering from the storm 
in a shed Presently a swallow flew in exhausted, settled on my friend’s chest 
and actually crawled for shelter under his coat! After a little while be took 
bird in bis hand, and put itin a safe place on the timl ering of the shed 
ider the eaves. Possibly this may have been a voung bird of the year, not 


quite at its fullest flying power; lut, In any case, the incident seems to me 





» be worth recording. I can scarcely remember a day of storm when bir!s 


of all kinds were so much beaten about and perturbed as on September Ist, 


MIGRATORY Birps 
Ihe force of the gale seemed to have served as a clear warning to many 
f our summer birds that autumn storms were in sight and that the days 
» for a warmer climate were near athand, On September 2nd 


I noticed that the tamarisk and other bushes along the front of a 
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well-known East Sussex watering-place were full 
of various kinds of warblers, including garden 
warblers, whitethroats, chiff-chaffs, wood-wrens 
and other species. Some of these mav have been 
ready on the wing, on their Southern migra- 
tion, and have been blown to land again by the 
torm of the previous day; but, from the de- 
mearour of the birds, | am inclined to think that 
the majority of them had quite recently moved to 
the coast and were preparing for their departurs 
vithin the next day or two. Asl write, during 
the early part of this third week of September, 
numbers of our charming warblers are moving 
to the coast and are to be seen in nearly every 
gardei—in town and country—within three or 
four miles of the sea. When one looks at the 
tiniest of these birds it scems incredible that 
such fragile little creatvres snould dare to brave 
the passage ol the sea each spring and autumn. 
llere they have to cross some forty or fifty miles 
of salt water, in a direct line; yet the littl 
creatures are quite cheerfully preparing for th 
flight, and as they flit from bush to bush and 
from branch to branch, picking up the minute 
insects on which they live, they seem perfectly 
S? 


undismaye For one thing they have no lug- 


gage and other encumtrances and sources of 
worry. Their children are grown up and can 
fend for themselves; all they wait for is a fair 


wind that shall not hustle them too much, 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Sussex CORMORANTS 
A pair at least of cormorsnts bred on one 
of the East Sussex cliffs this spring and brought off their yout yg. 
Common cormorants breed, of course, freely in many other suitable parts ot 
our shore-line; but in Sussex these birds are, nowadays, not very plentiful, 
and as breeding birds they ar: distinctly scarce. Mr. A. E. Knox, in his 
delightful **Ornithological Rambles in Sussex,” pablished some sixty years 
ago, mentions a small colony ‘‘established at Seaford Head during the 
breeding season.” I do not think anything like a breeding colony of these 
Lirds exists now in any part of Sussex, or has done for some years; but it is, 
at all events, a cheering sign to find a pair or two still able to nest and 
bring off their yvoung on the chalk cliffs of this county, Cormorants are 
too scarce in Sussex to be anything of a nuisance to fisher-folk, as they are 
in other parts of England. In Devon, for example, in various localities thev 
have been excepted from the provisions of the Wild Birls’ Protection 
Acts, and a reward of Is. a head is now paid for these birds as well as 
shags In 1901 no less than 170 of them were thus slain for reward on the 
rver Exe Considering that a cormorant will readily devour from 6lb, to 
S.b. of fish during a single day, it is not surprising that where the birds are 
very numerous the inhabitants should bz: anxious to protect their rivers from 
the assaults of such voracious creatures. The toll taken by these birds trem 
sea-fish must be enormuus Intense, ravening and insatiable hunger seems 
to be a characteristic of the cormorant. Its digestion is extraordinarily 
ripid, and its appetite, therefore, always preternaturally sharp. Montag», 
i great authority on birds, observed this species very closely. He noted 
in a captive specimen that to a gull with a piece of fish it would 
instantly give chase, being simply ac ua'ed by a craving to possess the fish ; 
but that if the gull had time to swallow the fish no resentment was shown. 
‘Apparently the sight of the fish created a desire of possession, which ceased 
when it had disappeared,” ** As greedy as a cormorant” is one of the very truest 
of all Old English savings. But the bird cannot help himself; his appetite 
is insatiable. Nature, in this respect, has not dealt quite fairly by its 
olfspring. 
A Heavy Orrer. 
A week or two since, the Bucks Otter-hounds, while hunting the Upper 
Cherwell, in the neighbourhood of Trafford Bridge, Northants, killed, after 
n extraordinary and prolonged chase of seven hours, a huge otter of 34/b 
There seems to be no doubt about the weight; the officials of the Bucks 
puck are competent and c.reful witnesses, well used to the scaling of many 
«tters—for these hounds are well hunted and very successful. A 34lb. otter 
is, for our British species, a very large one indeed, and this weig!it has never, 
that I am aware of, been exceeded in a kill with a pack of hounds. A 
26lb. or 271b. utter is, as those who are familiar with this animal well know, 
a very big one, and anything over 30lb. is very unusual. The same pack 
killed, three seasons ago, near Earls Barton, in the same county, a big dog 
otter, whose weight—27}lb. with an empty stomach—was thought at the 





time to be very remarkable. Bell, in his ‘* British CQuadrupeds,” gives the 
average weight of a dog otter at from 2olb,. to 24ib. and that of a bitch at from 
16lb. to 20lb. Daniel, an old but careful authority on field sports, mentions 
an otter killed on the river Lea in 1794, between Ware and Hertford, whic’ 


weighed “‘upwards of 4olb.” 





In those days, however, country-folk were 
rather loose in their observations, and it may be doubted whether this recor! 
is correct. Mr. L. C R. Cameron, author of a recent book on * Otters an: 
Otter-hunting,” mentions a specimen in the possession of the Hon. A 
Ifolland-Hibbert which weighed ** 32Ib. with a dry jacket.” And it 1s 
curious that he also records an otter, killed by the Essex Otter-houn’ds in 
July of last year, which scaled exactly the same weight as the animal lately 
killed by the Bucks pack, viz, 34lb. Concerning this otter, which was 
carefully weighed on Salter’s scales, the Master of the Essex pack, Mr. L. 
Rose, remarked, ‘* There are several very big otters on the sea marshes (near 
Ipswich), This one was lying almust on the sea wall.” These two 341) 
oiters must, I think, certainly be records among those 4 illed fairly anc 


squarely with a pack of hounds 
A NUR&SERY OF OTTERS. 
The Upper C ierwell, a sleepy but charming stream flowing through 
rich Northamptonshire scenery, must for centuries have been a very nursery 
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of otters, quite undisturbed by hounds, keepers or cunners. I remember it 
well as a boy, long before its echoes were ever disturbed by the baying of 
otter-hounds. It was an excellent haunt of coarse fish, and many a good 


pike and perch have I taken there. I used to see occasional ** spur” and 
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other signs of ottcrs in those days; but none of the farmers knew of or 
believed in the existence of these shy, secretive and rocturnal beasts. The 
Uvper Cherwell, by the way, rises a few miles off Trafford Bridge, in the 
cellar of an old stone farmhouse at Church Charwelton, iH, A. B. 
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FEMININE INSPIRATION. 


Femmes Inspirratrics et Lodtes 4£r.nonciateurs, par Edouar. Schuré (Perrin 
et Cie., Paris.) 

HE recert publicati.n in Leipzis of Wagner's letters to Minna 

Planer, his first wife, in which he so bitterly upbraids her for 

having failed to understand tle artistic side of his nature, has 

roused attention once more to that subject of unfailing interest, 

the influence of the feminine mind and soul upon masculine 

genius, Inag odly number of cases, the domestic lives of men 

who have been great artists have lacked happiness. Goethe derived little or 
no inspiration from his Christina, of whom, however, le was tenderly fond, 
To him, as te so many others, such artistic influence of feminine origin 
as his mind underwent reched it, so to speak, from a_ by-path. 
Wagner quarreiled with the jealous and unsympathetic Minna because 
she declined to tolerate a continuance of his tender relations with Mathilde 
Werendonck. Owing to the public scandal thus created, the composer was 
obliged to separate himself from Mathilde, who was a married woman, and it 
was not until he met Fiau Ilans ven DLiilow, who was, after her divorce, to 
become Frau Cosima Wagner, that he found anything approaching to domestic 
peace, Both Cosima Wagner and Mathilde Wesendonck were, each in her 
own way, to be counted among the ¢uspir (vices of Wagner's artistic 


activity, and in the case of Mathible, of his venius. This, at anv rate, 





is the opinion of M. Edouard Schwé, whose acquaintance with Way 
was perscnal and intimate, One othr woman, Wilhelmine Schroeder- 
Devrient, played an important 76/e in Wagner's artistic life. According 
to M. Edouard Schuré, she was for him the ideal sinver and actress, his 
model for gesture and voice. Cosima L’szt, the proud companion of his 
latter days, proved herself the able organiser of his theatre and the predestined 
realiser of that great work. Between the-e two women, alittle behind them 
and a little in the shade, Lut close to the master, M. Edouard Schuré places 
Mathilde Wesenconck, the inspirer of mysteries, “tthe sacred Muse of the 
soul’s Cepths.” Ile deseribes this remarkable woman as he saw her ona 
unique occasion at Bayreuth, She was dressed entirely in’ black, and 
appeared to be in mourning. <A dark lace veil covered a delicate face, with 
a gentle and sad look, the briliiant glance of which, however, sharply 
revealed an ex'raordinary concentiation of sentiment and will-power, The 
nervous littl hands were gloved in black Hler expression, as far as the 





vealed a beautiful 





writer could judge it, for the interview was very brief, re 
soul and a big heart, but a soul that had been mute for a long time, 
and a heart that was sealed like a tomb “To have created Tristan, 
1 owe to you in all eternity,” is what Wagner himself had written 
to her long after the rupture between them had taken place. Phe 
solemn performance wiich is now taking place at Ba.r uth of Wagner's 
tetralogy gives present interest to the analysis which M. Edouard Schur 
makes of the methods adopted by the master’s widow, Mime, Cosima Wagner, 
to complete her late husband’s work and to secure for it the best possible 
interpretation. Three personages, he points out, came forward, each with an 
indispensable missicn for aiding the b.rth, securing the existence and fulfilling 
the dieam of this man of genius: an aposile, a king anda woman, The 
apostle was Liszt, the king was the intellectual and aesthetic, but hapless, 
Louis IL. cf Bavaria, and the woman was Cosima Liszt. In this case, he remarks 


ingeniously, the magnetism of genius seems to have created for itself and by a 





process of selectic.n the vital organs of its action. Mme Cosima Wagner he 
describes as ore of the most exceptional, the most subtle, the most energetic and 
most high-bred feminine types of this and the last century. She has the Slavonic 
suppleness of mind, and to this is wedded a delicate taste for all artistic 
thines, which she has inherited from her mother, the Comtesse d’Avouit, 
well kiown in French literature ander her pseudonym of Daniel Stern 
Comtesse d’Agoult was herself of partial German extraction, Mme, Cosima 
Wagner is, he thinks, of a sceptical nature, and, like her late husband, a 
believer in the philosophy of Schopenhauer. She has but a poor opinion 
of the maj rity of mortals. He disputes the contention of an eminent 
conductcur, Felix Weingartner, that she shows incapacity in the carrying out 
of the task that she has undertaken. To see her watching the rehearsals, 
sugvesting to the actors their ges'ures and poses, regulating the scenic 
movements, to see her in her drawing-room receiving princesses like a queen, 


vors like an artist, proudly smiling upon her gues's who have come 


and sing 


from every quarter of the world, to observe her long and enigmasic figure in 
the black dross, that thin and spiritualised face under the white hair, the 
sharp and de minating yr file, with the accentuated outlines inherited from 
the father, the stately carriage recalling that of Marie Antoinette; to note 
the gleam of the beryl eye, the haughty and penetrating glance, one feels that 
one is in the presence of a sovereign in the scientific domain of Art and Lif 

Without any spontaneity, lacking excessive good nature, she has neither a 
native grandeur of soul nor an overilowing heart; but she possesses in an 
eminent degree the grandeur of mind, with the polit cal sense of a Machiavelii 
or a Bismarck. She has the two most precious qualities for kings and 
impresarios—constant firmness and the art of mise en scene Knowing what 
she is aiming at, she disdains rude criticism, never defends herself except by 
acts which are almost always victories, and only revenges herself by rare, 
but capital, executions. M. Edouard Schuré complains, however, that 
Mme, Cosima Wagner pays excessive attention to details of mse en 
sede, thereby tending to destroy the natural subordination of — the 
lrame to its picture, and that she prefers artists who are abjectly 


subservient to her commands to singers with a temperament of treir own, 


Another femme inspiratrice, or woman whose personality has had a 
determining influence uvon the intellectual development of others, whos 
life M. Edouard Schuré relates in detail, was Margherita Albina Mignaty, 
Ilis story of tuis remarkable woman’s career is much of a revelation, for 
outside a narrow circle of the intellectual é¢ #e in -Paris and Florence she 


was not very well known Iler lfe-work, however, is a standing disproof of 





the charge so often made against the modern Greeks that they are incapable 
Mile. Albana was born 


n Corfu, of which island she was a native, but, owing to her uncle being 


of producing ar artistic mentality of the first order, 


an English general with an impor ant command in India, she made an early 
acquaintance with Hlindoo life and civilisation. Iler Indian experiences 
coloured the whole of her life, and to them she owe! her profound knowledge 
of occuit lore which was afterwards to establish for hera unique position among 
Theosophists. It was upon the eminent Italian historian, Pa quale Villari, that 


her inspiring influence was first exercised. Viullari’s great work on Savonarola 


was written, M. Edouar! Schuré says, “in her atmosphere and under her 





influence The part which she took in it was most important.  Villari had 
erudition, a passion for work, a power of analysis and of subtle dialectic, 
together with a taste for general ideas His friend, Mme. Mignaty, brought 
to him experience of lile and men, a profound knowledge of the literature of 
three languages, and the precious gilt of psychical intuition with that sens 


of relief and the harmony of ensemb/es which is the Greek quality pa 
excellence. She enlarged the historian’s horizon, sharpened his outlook, 
actively aided in the elaboration and the composition of his work, the slew 
construction of which she followed with a maternal interest. So great was 
the author’s confi lence in his guide that he wrote cer'ain chapters as many as 
ten times over, turning them completely upside down, because they had not 
attained tot 


: vigour and perfection which his friend demanded of him, Villari 
did not think proper to dedicute his book to Mme. Mignaty; but he wrote 


in the copy which he gave her that bat for her the work would never have 


been written. Later on a rupture took place between Villari and his Egeria, 
owing to the Positivist opinions which the former had adopted. Mine 
Mignaty, true to her origin, was a pure Platonist. The author of a work in 


English entitled ** Sketches of the Llistorical Past of Italy,” Mme. Mignaty 


wis also known to English sewers as the contributor of a weekly letter 


from Italy on political and social questions to a London paper M. Schure 
was presented to Mme. Mignaty by Mile. de Meysenburg, the friend ot 
Alexandre tlerzen, Mazzini and Wagner He was then writing his well 


known work, ** Drame Musical,” which is the history of the poetry of music 
from the Greek drama to Wagener, and Mme. Mignaty not only took the 


deepest interest in its progress, but for more than a year, according to its 


author, she *S live |, breathed, and vibrated ” exclusively for it. ‘I have 
never,” he says, **seen sici a power as hers for identifying herself with 
the thought of another, nursing it and assisting it to burst forth Iler action 
did not exercise itself upon the expression and the form, of which I remained 
the master, but upon the mother-ideas, the animating sentiments.’ And |e 
quotes the following lines from his book “Sanctuaires d’Orient 


** Margherita Albana seemed to me to re present a complete fusion of the 
Greek soul with the modern soul.” It was towards the end of her life that 
Mme. Mignaty devoted herself mainly to psychic studies, and in this direction 


she also exercised a guiding influe upon M. Edouard Schure, whose work, 





** Les Grands Initiés,” an attempt to *‘ resuscitate the mysteries of Eleusis 
and to attach them to the Christian revelation,” is, we believe, in every 


occultist’s library ROWLAND STRONG 


’ ryny 
LITERARY NOTES. 

TIIE perennial freshness of Irish humour is exemplified in the /urthe 
Experiences of an lrish KA, by FE. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross 
(Longmans). Itis a delightful book of sketches thoroughly Irish in character, 
yet differing very much from ** Hlandy Andy,” ** Harry Lorrequer” and other 
standard examples of Ilibernian fun, The very opening of the new bo dk by 
this welcome couple of authors strikes a note that sets the reader laughing 
It is as follows : 
5 Turkies and their Mother 
5 Ducks and the Drake 
5 Hins and the Cock 

CATHEKINE O'DONOVAN, Skeagh.” 


Needless to sav, this ‘‘leaf from a copy-book ” is a bill against the fox for 


slaughtering fowls, and forms the introduction to a charming sketch called 
“The Pug-nosed lox.” It contains, as evers yvood Irish story does, 
the history of a practical joke. The guests at a weddin r-patr.y had 
stitched in up to the chin a tipsy member of their society “of 


did not laugh, not at least till I found that I had to drag him 
out like a mummy, accompanie ] by half the contents of the bel, and 
per eived that he was in full evening clothes, and that he was incapable 
of helping himself because the legs ef his trousers were sewn together and 
his coat-sleeves sewn to his sides; even then I only eave way in painful 


secrecy behind the mighty calves of his legs as I cut the stitches out 
Tomsy Flood walked about fifteen stone and was not in a mood to 
be trifled with, still less to see the humour of th: 
medical students had done their work with a surgical finish, and by the 
time that L had restored to Tomsy the use of his legs and arms, 
the feathers had permeated to every recess of my being and I was sneezing 


as if I had hay fever.” It is a book to defy analysis The residet 
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to } 1 to ire its treasures, It is thus described by Professor 
Wald ' I stream of liquid mul no dout swept through the streets 
pen places and carned before uw all detachable objects; some f[rag- 
' s of statues were found in the lower portions of the city towards the 
hay n presse'l down from their position higher in the town But 
vhere tl objects were not thus removed and stood firm, the plastic mass 
' i kind of matrix, covering and preserving the forms tt enveloped, 
(jradually it penetrated the houses, and in these, gently, without violent 
tM , it tnlle ip the interior, preserving the artic les of furniture and 
ation from uniue pres ure and from the corroding influence of moisture 
n chemical disu ratior st for the carbonisation of woo! Some 
, th 1 veries to which he relers raise a very vivid picture in 
th mind’s eye of hfe as it was in those ancient habuations of 
cultur bor xample, what could more vivilly picture the life of a 
situ r u than this: “*ITlere, in one villa, about S00 manuscripts were 
ound ’ t rforming the library of one man, Unfortunately, the possessor 
of this villa was a ~<pecialist and not aman of all-round culture; he was a 
student of ancient thought, in which he specialised in Evicurean philosophy.” 
Ther ult is that a very lary: proportion ol the manuscripts treat of that 
subjec But all the rich dwellers in Ilerculancum were not such specialists ; 
and should we mie upoe the library of an ordinary lady or gentleman 
of the a we may certainly expect to find the clissical representatives 
of ancient thought and literary art, All the great Greek tragedians or 
writers Of comecy (including Menanler) may be there walling for us in 
their comp'eteness It makes us think of a passage in Mr. Baifour’s 
** Foundations of Belief,” in which be pictures the world when it shall 
hav waxed old as doth a garment,” and Milton and Ilomer and ail the 
' t men who jived before and after have become is dust ind ashes. 
Pio sor Wal lstein’s record of ex ations thut have taken place is a book 
that will at the same time deleht scholars anil afford much Interesting 
reading to even those who are net specialists, 
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lLuTCHINSON. 
hand ” ?) quiesced in the ball’s being allowed to remain where the rook had 
dropped it, on th irgument that the ball was im moton ” when picked up. 
Ilad it b i ‘at rest” it would clearly have, by rule, to be replaced at the 
spot whence it was moved, 
There is a reading of the 
new rules which might 
aller this, lor the case 
would presumably fall 
under the category of a 
ball lodging in a moving 
olsject. Tus, if a dog 
picks up a moving ball the 
ball may be said to lodge 
in the moving dog, or, as 
in this mstance, in the 
moving rook li the 
St. Andrews rooks, how- 
ever, take to these ball- 
stealing ways (no doubt 
the black rascal thought 
the ball was an egy) we 


shall be obliged to yo out 


with vuns, to shoot them, 
which would make the 
course more dangerous 


than ever, though, perhaps, 


not much, 


; PRESS GOLFING SOCIETY 
COMPETITION 


The London Dress 


Golfing Society held 


an eighteen-hole 
stroke competit ion 


West Middlesex 


Club’se 


on tte 
Golf 


Southall 


ourse 
Monday, 


lor t 


“ on 


2th, 


rose-bowl, 


September 
} 


sliver dest ned 


low Elkington and Co.,, 


Mr. 


editor 


and presented 
Donald, 


Chi 


bv 





Robert 
ol / 


bowl, 


the auy NIC 


The which 


wes a rematkably fine 


example of the © silver- 
was 
” Jessop, 


74-3 


His short game was 


smith’s art, 
bye Mr. Gilbert 
with 
71 


almost phenomenal, for, to 


won 


a score of 


use his own words, he 
*“* never ’ 
lis 


lent. 


got a rive in.’ 


putting was excel- 
Another famous 
Mr. 


Beldam, made the 


county cricketer, 


G. W. 


second best {ross scure, 


MUICHISON. 


viz., 77+ 
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Tue LINE OF THE OPPONENT'S 


than appears, for ¢ tain ilu i 

It rr. son is ah athe nt vn t 

A very good golier has pointed sumand a good cricketer as well a 

out to me, but too late for me to viler, while the distarce th i 

take any action about it, even if | ball goes indicates that there is 

wished to do so, so far as the pre- more propelling power behind it 

sent draft of the rules s concerned, than one would thin rom th 

that in spite of all our taking little effort that he seems to apply 

thought we still have no rule to Ile cught to do bigger things than 
touch the question of treading on | is vet accomplishe 


the line of the opponents putt 
We have rules all right for telling 


us What we are to do, or w! at not 


Mr. Craufuird — L[lutchison’s 
address tu the ball looks as if it 
to co, about the line of our own ught to tery it a greal deal 
putt, but as to our opp ynent’s more than the quiet way with the 
no. We are left to the vuidance ball of his brother; but the final 

' 


ol custom, which is that we shall HMpression ts pot quite $v lelling, 


carelully step over, or round, that 


after all, Ile is not so compact 
line, shall refrain from touching in his swing, though it is only 
it. And if our custom guides us short one, and does not stand so 
thus, as no doubt it does, rightly, firmly on his legs, Very untortu 
then why do we need a_ rule ? nately, until quite lately, he has 
Unfortunately the custom is not not had a sound pair of legs to 
ilways to be so carelul. Phere stand on, a weak knve persistently 
is still no definite rule or even bothering him But he has this 


custom to show how the caddie mended now, and his game shows 


hall stand at the hole, and it is 


the difference, Ile has a goo 
pussible, cn sloppy ground, or the cheerlul courace and humour, 
caddie of the Ar:ful Dodger type which make him a fi partner im 
to stand so that the ind nlation of t loursom md one Worth tiany 


bis fooi, while he indicates the strokes, while he has ae kee 


hole to his muster, shall create a 


judgment in the mal ol i 
ridge running oll quely to the line match, which os worth more 
of the opponent’s putt, so that it Both these geod volt brothers 
becomes extremely mmprobabi tre sons of a good ¢ ling father, 
that the latter will hole his ball. who can play good vol ill, Mua 
Piiis is not quite as it should be, | Ik Ilutchison Il cam 
and it adds a strong argument th rather near wint ol ol th 
more in favour of making the ru 1 tournaments t Pau la 
definite, that the man who is Winter 1 a 


showing the hole shall not stand 
y 


or walk nearer it than, sav, 2it 


Punk *SNews or tHe Wortp 
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biybprortian toll | " , 
proper for it within 2in. of the 
4 . hip Tul hor 1) i 
hole, where the caddie’s boot may 
| torsith ! tly tod ! ! 
weigh heavily on tl ine the 
a Without doubt w ll t 
stands right up to the hole. Llow 
f wo rlul ext bone \l 


ever, tis Now « maxim of etiquette 


g wx ley Surrey is a ii }) 1 ry tite 
\Y { to ti mach prey | 
Aw Oty | a 


thata man shallnot have his cacidie 


stand near the hole so as to injure 





l i ysl iver thev rev 
the ground about it, and with the 
iu wi " tha ur i 
manolhone-tintentions thatoughbt 
wiiel very " 1 ' 
to meet the difficulty, 
same ty ol s t Dun ; 1 
Puk E1YMOLOGY oF “*SiyMin ” MR CRAUFUIRD HUTCHISON. hollows are no mliy to thei 
We have heard it said and likine : they have to tl when 
seen it written that the golfer, as a rule, is a man of little education oi they sec such monstrosities on a links, and that always liable to spoil 
classical learning; but what shall we say of him who has written to a the even tenor of their way W vald on i like to one of Ul 
grave and reverend Scottish paper regarding the etymology of the term vounger school of professionals prov ceessiul in this tournan t 
*stymie,” and given the sugyestion that it is derived from “the Greek We can hardly expect our wishes to be gratified Duncan, the most 
word ‘histemi,’ [| stand, meaning I stand between or obstruct’? ? It is, promising young player, sent in tis name too late for the quality cou 
perhaps, better for me, at my distance from the Greats schools, to follow tition in that section to which he belongs, and so, unfortunately, wilt not 
the prudent «x mple of this correspondent of the Scottish paper and write seen at Richmond, It is a thousand pitees, as Du ins dash tyl 
the Greek word Anvlice, without runt ing the risks of all the bunkers of accent better suite] to match than it is to medal play fom Bill, who d 
and so on, The editor of the Scottish paper inserts the letter without remarkably well in the open championship, should go far, but Ss exper 
omment; but had he not his tongue in his cheek the while, for does he not of big matches is very slight; and there are others, such as | Kay int 
know full well that Jamieson’s D'ctionary of his native language gives Sherlock of Oxford, who ar likely to do well C)E the ! ool, Bra 
““stymie” as meaning ‘*the least bit of a thing” ?—I am only making the already won this tournament three times in the five years it has 
Statement from memory, and that a very defective one, flor I have not the Taylor is playing on his own links, where h won in 1gQO04; M SY Is | vil 
buok by m so that in the volfing use it has to be taken as meaning that the in the tournament for the first time; and Vardon, strange to say, i never 
payer has only the | ast little bit of the hole to aim at. The classical won its but both he and Massy have been in won lerful form of lat S 
derivation is much more attractive; LT wish we could pat faith in it, Sut if presumably, victory will once more rest with one of the old bri 
this or any other man coulu find out for us how ‘**dormy” came to have its \ Last Werp on rHue New RULI 
meaning, we should thank him It is, of course, to be admitted that the fact One word more concerning the new rules Wwerning the gam L, 
that Jamieson gives Ue sense of *“*stymie” as he does is no essential bar to assume that the ules as revised by the committee, to whose we th 
itsultimate derivation from **histemi”; but I think the chain of proof needs tender and important task has been entruste!, are excellent in that they 
t little tighter riveting than has been given it yet. are the best attempt that has as yet been made to demonstrate clearly wha 
Carrain C. K. Hurcuison. is to be done and what penaliy is incurred under certain given circumstan 
A year or two ago Captain Hutchison developed a habit, which ought to But are not the Riles of Golf Committe attempting the imp 
have made him unpepular (and it is a tribute to his personality that it did not), Is not the present code of rules in consequence a little complex ? It pears 
of winning every scoring competition for which he entered. Some of his friends to me, for example, that it would have been better to hav id \ me 
call him, by way of the nickname which no celebrity escapes, ‘‘ the pro.,” simple and universal rule as regards the playing of the ball in match play, viz., 
and there is something of the professional unerringness in the way in which he that we should have no lifting or dropping of the ball behind any hazard, but 
pursues the even tenor of his rounds always straight, never seeming to do very that /he ba shoud fl layed ve tl ites. \ simple rule of this kind ts, 
Splendid things, but never committing atrocities. He is said to be stronger, after all, in absolute accordance with the true spirit of the game. Its 
as Mr. Hilton used to be, in score than in match play, and certainly in the aduption would simply mean that cn links where there are unpliyable hazar 
big match play tournam nts he has failed to make the mark that he should, or where a ball may be criven into ** out of bounds” territory, local rules 
ILis style is a fine, easy one, with all its force put in at the right moment ; can, and in certain cases must be, made. — Its option, for example, might 


that is to say, the iasi m ment, and probably there is a deal more force in it mean that to cover tl ue of a ball Iwi in the burn at St. Andrews, t 
































































sland A t kd \ ther to mike a locd rule or else insist 
rilers uN A Ww r t lies, »pwever deep the wuter be W 

' ver, b ' Lirom the incessant crits smi as to whether the new 

rules f © * out of bo ‘isa fair oneornot. TD ovlace could have her 
il rule, > An irew rhaps woull have » locil rule——-thus he who went 
thou tl r.ite¢e II »yl coull still, as before, drop another 


t t “ t 8 Of istan only, if th Iluylake authorities 
t char : Ww t St. Andrews a shot into the station-master 4 
u | nea ylut lows o ho if ther ver no local ru 

{ zard ' uti ‘ lan! w h is *‘ out of bounds,” and to 

i | rs » «drive a ll, ars biemsshes on a links; and th 
ver * t p rola ull in me 1 play should surely be mule for 
links whet " s do no sccur Oi links wher sucna 
i s du existto any ib x t,t committee of the club can 
Ke t n ' il ft ww oru but b i is that club which can 
writ i ' { ) over its front door the mig vorls ** There are 
ult Ile who wemLerof such a chib cin be proud of its 
for he wiil pw that natch play the ba | probably can, and certainly 

. 1 wher ti I. II M 


CORKESPONDENCE 


\N Awl INTERNATIONAL MAteH AT S1 ANDREW 

S l ist of turee bis competitions at St. Andrews has now been 
lay Phere was t ( itta Cup at the beginning of August, the Jubilee 
Vase at ‘ in 5 , r, and last Wednes lay the autuma med al of 
vu wie In short, tl ‘ Andrews season may be said to be over 
t for those few happy lividua's whe cin aff rd the time to stry on 
! October a play ia ise which ts | crowded and so affords 
er joyabl rif I crowd has, we uvlerstanld, been as larze as ever 
this year After all, that is not to be wonderel at. St. Andrews is the 
' inv, and, being such, it is felt by some that the Royal anl 
\ ent Club misses an opport y; lor just as we goto Lorl’s at the end of 
| t nning of July tos Caen men 7 Players match at cricket, so 
felt y Some that when they go to St \ndrews in Ausust or September 
to tlle to be s tators of one ol the vreatest golf matches of the 
\ t une g thine ev t of more tmportan than he three compe'itiuons 

relent tu ve It has sige sted in som qutrters that i Gentlemen 
Pliyers ma at voll should take plac: everv year It would certainly be 
er t ‘ to watcl iv, four of the osst amiuteurs playing four of the 
best rulessional players on level term We shoull be able to form a 
tter rigment as to t ipertority of the prolessienais in match play. 
But the theulty of arra ich matters as regards the professionals 
8 great; the club would | ut of pocket in respect to their expenses, 
si il money its \nir W“W . lmiposst le ane ! ifiv cise undestrable 
at gol But though ther we difficulties in’ the way of arranging 
t match, ther loves not seem to | iny alequate reason why 
‘ Te r International mutch betw ) Roeland anil Scotland should not 

» i ’ 

She LST DE 
I1IcN starting our photographic competition for 
easic pictures we scarcely suspected that it 
would turn out as popular as has been the case. 
Yet a little th uuvht might have sugy sted 
that this woull indeed be so, for on the 
ore in ummer there are minv elements out of which 
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take place at St. Andrews every August. If this were possible, the present 
methol, by which the match is played, might well be aban oned 
und som: other method a‘lop’‘e I. At present this ma'ch is as unsatis{actory 
as a match of such imooriance can be; at least, that is the writer’s opinion, 


In a game like golf, where so many amveurs are practically equal, it is well- 
nigh impossible to choose the nins best amateur golfers of the day who are to 
rsoresent Ensian?d against Scotland Pnere is no difficulty, as a rule, about 
the selection of three or four pliyers; buat the selection of the other five or 
six, when there are fully fifteen to twenty golfers, all of whom have strong 


claims to be chosen, is, to say the least of it, a most thankless anil 


unenviable task [he last three amateur championships are gool instances 
of this In each of these years the Internations!l match was plaved just 
before the championship Yet in the anti-final rounds of each of these three 


championships, Mr. Robb in 1906, Mr. Ball in tg07 ani Mr. Graham this 
year were the only representatives of the eighteen golfers who hal taken part 
each year in the previous International much It is true that Messrs Robb 
ani Ball won the championship in 1906 and 1997 respectively; but the 
match in the final round of this years championship was between two 
players who had never clave! in an International match No blame attaches 
to the S:lection Committees, Tneir task is a hopeless ons, anl they are 
bound from the nature of things to arouse some grumbling ani mach harsh 
criticism in certain quarters. Nor is the actual keenness to play in the match 
as great as it should be. In modern play a certain character, in speaking of 
society, says, ** To be in it is merely a bore. To be out of it simply a tragedy ” 
A single match of thirty-six boles against a strong opponent i match 
whica mist mean a great strain on some players—is not an ideal cxperience 
for a man who wishes to do well in the amtteur championshion that takes place 
imme tiately after, Not to be selected to play is, of course, a tragedy, but to 
take part in it may also seem somewnat of a bore owing to the time when the 
match is played, O ight not, th-relore, the match to be aban toned in its present 
form? And if so, cannot « match of a somewhat similar character be arrange | 
to take place every year at St. Andrews? If such coull be arranged, let us 
not see nine golfers from each couniry each play a mate. of thirty-six holes — 
le: the mat h be played on a new basis Let there be an International 


foursome between two representatives from each country, or, i it is thought 





by some inl it must be regretfully admitted there are ,ome—that too much 


prom nence is thereby g ven to foursome play, let each of the two repre- 
sentatives play two single matches on the first day and let the secon] day b: 
devote | to a foursome of thirty-six holes. Bu: the foursome might well be 
intro luced into amateur Interaatonal golf; it has been too long exclu led, 
Tne Selection Committee’s task in a match of such a na ure would, of course, 
be considerably lightened, while the match itself shoul! not interfere, to 
any appreciable ex'ent, with the congested con lition of the St. Anlrews 
links during the month of August, and would help to remind thos: who 
are liable to forgetfulness that St. Antrews is the headquarters of golf, 
and ts consequently worthy of having a match of such a natur piayed on 


her links every year.—F. H. Mircuger. 


CT URES. 


beautiful pictures may be made. There is first the sea, 
sometimes called unchanging, though the artist Is more 
likety to use the epithet ever-changing. Its aspect, indeed, 
responds in symptthy to every mool of Nature. Its 
ripples smile back to the shining sun. Should gloomy 
clouds obscure the blue sky, darkness and trouble also begin to 
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brood over the 
deep. levery 
alteration in the 
wind has its 


counterpart in the 


water, «and the 
soit land breeze 
that so often 
blows in summer- 
time it answers 
with crisping 


curling ripples 


that seem almost 
to sing in a low 
sweet voice an 


old-world tune as 
they curl and fall 


on the sand. It 
the breathing 
from the  south- 


west is exchanged 


flor some sterner, 

chillier winds that 

blow out of the 

east or north, 

then the sea, too, 

lashes itself into 

lury, its gentle 
murmur tures to 

a roar, and the 

tiny wavelets 

grow until thev 

are huge and ; 
mighty avalanches °47¢" 

ta) 
of water dashing 
in rage against the shore. 


) 
Ponuns, 


These are 


the great 


and 
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unstable 


changes of the sea; but whoever bas lived by its side for a 


long time knows very well a 
million others, each exquisitely 
beautiful, but 
study. The 
and colours of a summer day 
produce a million fleeting and 
delightful effects. Thus the sea 


is perhaps the most interesting 


needing closer 


shifting shades 


ot all the objects that meet 
the human eye. But there is 
another kind of beauty to 
which the attention of the 


photographer was directed. 
This lies in the slim outlines 
and graceful figures of children. 
It has been said that extreme 
youth is always beautiful: 
the woodland fawn, the leveret 
over the lea, the 
calf and the foal gambolling on 
the farmland 


scatipering 


all these possess 
attractions for the eye, and 
yet no one of them so much 
so as a pretty child. It may 
be that intelligence makes the 
difference, or that the thousand 
generations of mind - training 
that have been given to man 
eventually produce this effect ; 
but whatever be the explana- 


tion, the fact remains the 
same. Great painters from 
the earliest times have 
recognised this. In the 
old religious paintings _ pro- 
duced so plentifully in Italy, 
the child is nearly always 
depicted in a manner that 


showed the artist as loving this 
portion of his work. Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, and many of the 
greatest English artists who 
lived before and after him, 
lavished the resources of their 


craft upon producing portraits 
of children. ‘Thus the photo- 
grapher had abundant oppor- 
tunity for snowing his. skill. 
In our day he, too, has 
become an artist. It can no 
ionger be urged as a reproach 
against him that 

mechanical art. 


his is a 


When 


FE. B. 


Winn, 
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phot mgrapher 


essential 
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lo 


stand 


the 


one 


on 
als 








the 


to 


' 
photography was 
in its infancy, this 
was to a consider- 


able extent true; 
but the photo 
grapher in those 
days had very 
little more con- 
ception | taking 
a picture thar 
that of placing 
his camera in 


front of an object 


and opening the 
shutter. lo-day 
he knows that the 
first essential ot 
a fine picture 1s 
to see it. No man 
can, either by 
means of the 
brush ol the 
camera, | roduce 
a fine WOTKx ol 
art until he ha 

either with = his 
physical eye ol 
his mental vision, 


beheld 


what he 


wishes to repre- 

sent on canvas ot 

p per. Lhus, il 

the beginning, 

at any rate, 

painter anda 

une footing. It is just as 
the other that what is to be 
dep‘cted should be seen. Alter 


that we simply come to a mode 


of expression; the painter with 
palette, brush 


Canvas 


and his 
forth 


form 


his 
tries to body 
appropriate 
the photographer 
the same thing with his photo- 


his 
his 
idea in ind 


colour, doe S 


graphic appliances. It may 
be that he is hedged round by 
limitations which do not apply 
to the other, but even these 
limitations have the advantage 
that they are based on truth. 
The curve of a_ figure, the 
shape of a limb, the smile on a 
face, when once taken, are in 
a sense imperishable. Vhis 
may seem to be going a long 
way round about to explain a 
very simple matter, namely, 
that many hundreds of pe yple 


during the last eight weeks or 


so have found an agreeabie 


und absorbing pastime in the 
endeavour to find pictures on 
the sands of children. They 
are to be highly congratulated 
on the results. Anyone who 


had to perform the duty, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, ol 
through the entries in a similar 
and who could 
compare the efforts made then 
with the pictures submitted 
to day, would have been startled 
and amazed at 


‘ ’ 
rong 


( ompetition, 


the vast pro 
gress which was to be made 
during the interval. it has 


certainly become in the mean- 


time much more difficult to 
achieve the distinction of win- 
ning a prize. The new possi 
bilities opened out by photo- 
graphy have attracted to it 
many of the ablest and most 
talented young men and young 
women of the present day 


people who would never have 
troubled to purchase a camera 


as long as they considered 
the art to be a mechanical 
one. But the pictures we have 
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and 


changes im 
provements — that 
are now. antici- 
pated, this great 
body will have 
made still more 
important steps 
forward. It may 
never overtake the 
vanguard; but for 
ali thatits advance 
IS a true measure 
of the progre 

that has been 
achieved. And 


there could Ibe 
no more in 
tive and inno 
pastime. I 
the gre 


tru 
cent 


Has atl 


merit ol 
the 


oul 


taking 

practitioner 
mito the open 
air and inducing 
him to study 
natural pheno 
mena with a close 
ness that he would 
not 


bestow 


otherwise 
upon them. 


CHUMS. It is a pleasure 

to be able to pub 

ut amateurs, to whom lish these pictures in our pages. The first prize and the second 

\ " r spare hour ind the prize, it will be seen, go to the same « MNpetitor, Mr. Clarence 

e tl » an object for tien Ponting. No doubt there are judges who will consider the 

Ira forth masterpreces of photography. photograph to which the second prize is awarded better than 
lanumber of photographers, of whom the any of the 
is a brilliant example, with whom othe but 
tl por m oof a lifetime. Pheit the reason fot 
| or im reproduction command the not giving it 
ul ite lin art they are, indeed, the the first place 
fli but followimy in their toot lay in. the 
" i come a great crowd fact that it 
ny oLdne l | raphy ist was not so 
rom then vpected and received original in 
l t | pictures they sent in at conception 
to t very great pleasure they and grouping 
! ited int paye \nd as its most 
it t re ol p tography in best serious rival. 
ul to that the vast majority of them The third 
the masters of the craft; but, by studying prize i 
xl oan ur exhibition rooms and awarded to 
, it seems to us, formed standards and Mr E. 2B. 
vulvar th vhich their ancestors Winn, and we 
tion ago, and, no doubt, when anothet also publish a 
hha | | nd brought with it the ecllon irom 


PLAYMATES. 


1/LD 








PADOLERS., 


QP. B. Smith. 


the work sent in by other competitors. Tiev 


include Mr. P. H. Smith, Mr. A. Johns and 
Mr. C. W. Graham. These altogether make 
what we think our readers will agree with 


us in calling a very happy series of photo- 


graphs, a series that render in unmistakable 
terms the charm and beauty of the seaside 
what time the children are building their 


castles on the shore and disporting themselves 
in the way that children should. 
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A NEGLECTED GEM 
[To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.”’| 
Sik,—lIt has given the committee of this society very great pleasure to see 
the illustrations which vou have recently given of fine domestic buildings 
reported to be in need of repair, and it highly appreciates the valuable 
support which vou are giving to this society’s aims and o'j-cts in vour 
journal, The committee hopes vou will allow it to inform your realers that, 
although it uses its utmost persuasion to induce the custo lians of public and 
‘emi-public buildings to deal with such buil lings from the society’s point of 
view, it does not feel justified in taking similar action with regard to buildings 
in private ownership At the same time, it you will allow the society to do 
so, it woul! like to inform the owners of private buildings which may be 
historically and artistically valuable that, uvon payment of out-of-poc\et 
expenses, the socicty can, in most cases, ciuse any such building to be 
surveyed, an! a careful report forwarded to the owner showing how repairs 
can be done ia the most effective wav at the smallest cost PHACKE ¢AY 
PURNER, Secretary, Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 20, 


Bucking am Street, Atel -hi, London, W.C. 





AN ITALIAN PASTIME 
[To rnk Eprrok or ** Country Lire.”] 
Sir.—aAt this season of the year, when in-ect-life is at its zenith, when butter 
fly and humming-bird moth give one’s life an added interest by dav and th 
mosquito renders it unbearable by night, I have noiiced the bovs in this 
Italian town engiged in a novel sport. To pursue their game they 
curv neither gun nor fishing-rod, but a stick about rift. in length, attaches 


to which is a piece of string pe thaps 4ft. lone, just ordinary string such as the 





grocers in England use to tie up a parcel. \t the extreme end of the strin: 
there is a small bit of white cotton-wool abou’ the size of a marble 
Suddenly the watcher sees an expression of alertness come over the faces of 
those engaged in the sport; but to his inexperienced eye nothing appears out 
of the cloudless blue sky Th_n the body is bent forward from the waist, and 


with a slow, circular movement the string is swung round and round above 
the head. There is an intent, whelly absorbed expression on all faces as thoug! 
they expected a flight of greuse, wher instead the inter’sted and rather mystifi 

watcher sees appear—a dragon-tfly It soars by just out of reach of the bit 


of cotton-wool, but the youth’ 


| sportsmen follow, still swinging the strin; 
around, above their heads. I have never actually seen the game brought 
down, although I have been aroused to somethirg like interest in the cha e; 
but I have seea one boy halding between his lips by means of their wings as 
many as four dragon flies—-CLAkA H. RAiGurEL, Alassio 
MAKING A CEMENT ROOF WATER-TIGIIT. 
[fo rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lirk.”'| 

Sirk,—Could you or any of your readers help me with advice as to the treat 
ment of a cement flat roof that constantly cricks and lets in the rain? | 
have recently taken a house, of which the kitchen and offices are all built out, 
with no rooms over the n, and are roofed with a flit cement root, Althouch 
the cracks were cut out and filled in with fresh cement in th spring, ther 
we many of them opening again and letting in the wet. Phe space is muca 
too larve to cover with lead, except at great expense If you or anyone 
could a ivise me from exp-rience as to a satisfactcry and not too expensiv 
treatment of this s rt of roof, I should be much obliged . WG, 

{The best remedy probably the on.v real remedy is a ceating of 


asphalt, any sort. ry ** Faldo's,” ei with or without vas backing 





Which might be ady intageous il there are tig breaks tn the cement whicn 
want bridging. —Eb. | 
rAME SQUIRRELS. 
[fo tHe Epiror or ** Counrry Lies 


Six I wonder if one of your readers will help me. 1 have bought a 


young female squirrel, born this year, and | am tanxious to tame it. What is 
the best way to set about the matter? The man I bought it from told me to 
put it in my lap and stroke it for about half-an-hour every das But 
surely it will lrivhten it to catch it; and then, too, it would have to be 
held all the time or it would not stav.—M. M. D. 

[The most delightful tame squirrels are those taken when a few days 
old. A cat will rearthe rn. It is absurd to catch a squirrel and hold it in 
the lap and stroke it for half-an-hour. The only way to tame it is by very great 
patience and gentleness during feeding Do not frighten it on any account, 
but let it get accustomed to come out and crack its nuts in your presence, and 
in time it will do so on its table and become as tame, but not so much so as 
one taken as has been suggested. After as juirrel has once been up a tree 
itis very difficult to make a satisfactory pet of it.—Ep. | 

CATS’ AGES: A CORRECTION. 
{To tHe Epitor or **Counrry Lire "| 
Sik,--In case anyone read the statistics in my letter in your issue of 
September 26 h, may I correct a mistake I made in it? The last words of 
(3) shoud be ** 48 per cent. are men,” and the first words of (5) should be 


“Of the 48 per cent.” The error was mine. —G. 





BASS ON MANY COASTS. 
[To tHE Epiror or **Country Lire *} 
Sik,—With reference to Mr. Aflalo’s ex eedingly interesting article on 
bass-fishing, which appeared in your isssue of September 1g'h, | beg to say 
tuat I have just returned from a three weeks stay in Seatun, Devon, and this 
morning received from a friend who was with me there a cutting containing 
this article, which | wave read with great interest. [ might here mention 
that I read your excellent paper every week, but unfortunately missed this 
number. If | read Mr. Aflalo’s article rightly he appears to ask for an 
expression of opinion on bass-fishing from a recent recruit. As I happen to 
be a recruit of only three seasons (on the wr mg side of forty, and oae who 


a 


much regrets that he did not take up sea fishing twenty years sooner 


venture to give my first experience in this most delightful sport. While in 
Seaton [ tried—and was in company with old and experienced anglers—using 
the following kaits on light tackle I fisted at all hours from shortly 
after daybreak to dusk, in favourable and unfavourable weather, The float 
and prawn were used in the pool under the bridge, Flies, white sole-skin 
with baby spinner, smail white eel, and silver and green sole-skin flv were 
use! at the river mouth, A triangular piece ol squid ind heavy lead were 
thrown out into the breakers. Medium-sized black and red eels with spinner, 
small waite silvered eel, blue and red wactail spinners were trailed in a rowi 
Loat; but with all this L did not hook a single fish, though I fishe | several 
hours nearly every day of my stay, and I heard the total number of bass kiiled 
by other fishermen during the period of my visit were only thr ind the lar 
under 3ib I can, therefore, heartily en lorse what Mr. Aflalo says: ‘* Tha 
even considering the large number of baits that will entice a bass, they are not 
so easily caught in the sea as they are on paper.” But [ can safely say that 
the longer | tried and the more TI heard about the sporting character of th 
lish, the keener l became to hoo one, bk ing a novi e, I ! ] l ent rely as to 
the use of the proper baits on the advice of my friends there, who were kind 
enough to coach me, as well as the loci boatman; but | ought to mentio 


that | tried the Waglall spinners in desperation wht trating, against ther 


ulvice. Doubtless my manner of casting and spinning may howe leit mich to b 
desired, even for a novice; but [venture to think that in trailing and throwins 
oul vround bait l stood iS much chance as Aanyooe else o hooking a tish fa 
they been ther So | cime to the co usion that my vel cause of tailue 
as well as that of mv friends, was lack of fisn, The consensus of opinion 


xpressed by the local authorities was that, owing to the heavy gales durin 

the latter part of August, the bass had either gone up to the higher re:ches o 
the river or else out into deep water, ast x llacking and otherdeep sca-fishing 
was, | am sorry to sav, nearly as bad, on account of the foregoing reasons 
ind the unfortunate boatmen were in the lowest depths of Cespau Poor 
fellows! One felt very sorry for them; they were such a gool sort and mo 


willing to help one in every way, 


we anxious to trys ark-tishing, there is a large fellow, a blue one, off Beer 
Ileal, reputed to be r2it. to Sit. in length, who ought to be worth try 
for \ Keerust 


PEARS DECAYING IN rit CENTRI 
[To tHe Eviror or * Counrry Lire.” | 


SIR, 1 wouid feel very much oblige! if you could give me any information 
on the following subject: [have some trees which produce licious pears, 
but very soon alter they are taken from the tree they become d aved: in Ube 
centre, and in a day or two are completely unfit for use Last year I lost a 
large quantity In this wav, a i thev ar a vi , very quickly tuis vear also 
Perhaps you or some of your readers could kindly ve me some hints on 
the treatment of the tree or the fruit that woul! prevent decay Ss Se 
| Tne decaving of pers in the centre, as Cescri 1 by our corresponden 

IS not due to a diseas mut to a < nical chanve in. the ibstan ft whicl 
the fruit is composed It is usually an indication that the pears have been 
kept too long alter vathering Some variet ur very pro to it, th vell 
known Jargonelle being on Vi mly preventative is to use the fruits at an 
earlier date, as culture has jitt i nythine to do with the troull Ep 


ilk DEPARTURE OF rilk SWALLOWS, 


{fo rHe Eprror or **Counrrky Livi 
Sik,——-On Monday evening, September 21st, | saw t last of tl swallow 
ur ‘leaving for their Southern hom On previous days they 4 hou 
martins and chimney-swallow hawked all about for lood or gyrated ins ! 
but now they made continuous processivo we South Il. PENN, Veovil 


GATE LATCHES 


[fo vie Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 

DIK, | have read with inter t, from a horsemans point of view, your 
article in COUNTRY LIFE of August 29th on gate latches, and can heartily 
endorse most of your contributors remarks, I must, pwever, tal Kception 
to his praise of the latch marked Fy this he recommends as entirely satis 
factory In every way, bul can he say how it is to be opened on horseba 
without using two hands, which can seldom be spared even on the quietest 
of horses? I have not yet solved the problem, though ther ire mat 
such latches in my country, so that I should be very much indebted to him 
or any of your readers who can tell me how the trick ts done D.C, Berks 

The writer of the article to which our correspondent refers repli i 
follows: ** My remarks on latcea F were, ‘ that it is strong, is not too com 
plicated und has the advantage that when the gat ** swings to” the laten 
shuts itsel‘,’ and | recommended it for a latch * to gates leacing into arabl 
fields.’ I certainly (id not intend by these words to ‘ praise’ latch I t 
‘entirely satisfactory in every” way.’ In a hunting country | prefer th 


latches [ called A and Lb, as aithoush lateh I is easy to shut, as | mention > 
l agree with vour corr spon lent tha tis not so easy to untasten when on 
horseback,” Ep, | 
\ FIREPLACI PROBLEM. 
[fo THE HpotroR oF ** Country Lirt 


Sir,— I read with great interest the ltters yeu have printed on t subj 
and rejoice at the prospect held out by your correspondents of a cure for 
open-hearth tires which reluse to draw There are two s rts of smoky 
chimneys me kind which will draw iriously at one moment and at another 
will allow smoke or flame to blow with equal force into the room I 
other kind permits part o the smo to escape to ul house, and only ta 
the rest in a sulky and unwilling manner, w n dveors and windows are op 
Ihe former deflect is generally the resuit {some tauit ol situation (the hous 
cing near achillside cr much taller buildings), and may be associated wit 
either ancient or modern cuimneys It woul! probably wed, I think, by 
the remedy sugeested in the letter sign ** Charles E. Oliver But tl 
jatter trouble, which is a vreat drawback to old fir ices, IS a 
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! riet ‘ ' n vor t mn ts 
th fir loves t r hearth ' 
‘ v1 ‘ Mr (arn I nass let r 

I r i Oo st 1 desert 
t tr l ( | of thew reat 
sy t i rou ot reparit fuel Lous 
‘ t ) t us, a when burnt 

Ss wer throw ) t hh thus SAV , iavour a 
t ' str rdwo f about 4ft. lengths, 

) » tunel yt ma vho hasat ypen fir 

e the ‘ ‘ rifter r para ) it cu » to ) Oo 
it 1s ©xX v I +1 1 her argum t tor ne th 
t t i ) when tbutit up 1 later times; Dut it 
t lem, as m ol remedic volve reducing the 
f 1 relor th Ww mt of s for lo A plin 
1 r Ss .iu mn curing a smoky firepia of mo ral 
i ‘ ‘ corn ft hearh (A ant B on 
‘ | r them S ally (w if ricks set 
ul ‘ t ines Some year ‘ », having rem ved a 
rom t room in old m w house which I then 
t rev t tS Siok y it ur ! t of tron 
‘ t ‘ nney, and drew it lower in? lower n 
nproyv raucsht I then tr i 1 patent chim y 
it yors As a Irom open windows 
ri of al oor p , whi mide t fir lraw t 
1 the tl hole would have turned a mill and the room 
>in tantly dee } to admit air within the hearth itself, 
throu 1 t { sto salla tt ing up the fl ror te 
hlers hia perations, when | ermine | on one mort 





i tt 1 ma iv Hartly any air was draw 
vel t viow ip ! verl I n rs a phe 
wer tiront of tl iron fi ie ind one sile of t 
which had 1 ) urnied high enough to go abov th 
line , ud t is tol un il part 
| k, Str I mn-Av 
iil PLUMAGI BILI 
ro tue Eviror or **Counrry La 
Sil I cussing the Plumave Bill, Counrey Lire 
that traders ha i strong case, | suse the busi 
Is A Considerable one and vives empiovm:nt t 
li the tra is a lucrativ one, no one will deny 
world is, un loubtedly, a profi'able material to app 
llowed to point out that the 5,000 workers are not e 
feather bu nly; they are engaved also on the no 
portant ostrici ther indus ry If your readers will 
ven by the trade | we the Select Committee (and no 
half of the Bill could well be supplied) they will learn 
tl ney feathers imported » out of the country to be 1 
that remain offer parti ind seasonal occu 
pa nt ! Mmpieved at o her times on ostrich 
feathers an irtiticial flowers Nor need your 
' ers be uneasy lest the ostrich feathers will 
follow tl ** fancy or the ostrich-feather in- 
dustry is mainly a Br sh and Colonial enter 
prise, whereas the fancy isa foreign trade and 
tt proh go into the pockets of foreign firms, 
I co eration of the French and German 
Legislatures is errinently desirable but the sug- 
stion that Britain should await their verdict 
t | ciding such t question is hot a succes 
t o commend itself to the British people, To 
t tra it is, of Course, « question of money and 
interests Those outside the trade may revard 
this sickening slaughter of wild life in a some. 
what flerent light Moreover, if the Bill was 
not calculated to hav t far-reaching efiect In 
t ting the birds ard demoralising the whcle 
business, it is pretty certain that the traders would 
not pose it so bitterly, and that ** English men 
‘ iiness ” |i Mr. Mosbacher, Messrs. Sciama 
ul Co., Mr. Weiler, Mr. Salaman and Mr, 
Hat y wo not be so touchingly anxious 
revards ‘* Br.tish trade and ‘** British’ 
nterests. —- L. GARDINER, Secretary, Royal 
S tv for the Pimtection of Birds 
We agree in the main with the sentiments 
ur " ondent Tne only question is 
her t Bill could po sibly eti-ct the object 
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umed it without the co-operation of France, Germany and other 

Cour tal countric kp. | 

“THE OLD WHITE HORSE WANTS ZETTIN' TO RIGIITS 
[fo rue Epiror or ** Country Litt.” |} 

Sik,-—Being much interested in your correspondence about the U.lington 

white horse, Lam senling you a photogriph of the Westbury one wuich | 

luvk this year w i motor pis Possibly an tHliustration of what a white 





horse can look like will t 


‘ectually stir admirers into a more~practical way o 
+ ) 


showing their approval of an interesting relic. —\. FE. Mori 
rilk CANONISATION OF POPE PIUS IX 
[fo roe Eviror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 

stk, A question of great interest and of great importance is being brought 
lorward in Italy at the present moment as to the canonisation of Pope 
Pius IX Phis question of canonising the last Pontiff who ownel and 
exercised temporal power has been mooted before now, and is one that 
concerns not only lawyers and theologians, but also historiimns and all 
tudents of the perol of Italian treedom anil unity—the * Risorgiménto 
N zonale” of the last century. The newspapers are largely occupied with 


tue matter, and the following facts, taken from the Gioruwe a’ /ta‘ia, one of 
ve best daily Italian papers (and one, too, altogether exempt from clerical 
rhe 


and intricate one 


lias and prejudice), will, perhaps, interest English readers 
the 


process ol 


canonisation in Church of Rome is a long every 


particular as to the life and doings of the man or woman who is thought 


worthy of the honour has to be souzht out and sul jected to the most minute 


examination A tnbunal is appointed to sit in judgment on the result of 


these researches, and, piecing together every deiail thus brousht to light 
’ » | 5 . > grt, 


it has to draw up how each day has been spent, and weigh careluily 


the eviden as to whether the life is one becoming a saint or no’, In 


order to arrive at ali the minutiz relating to Pio Nono’s life, no end of 
public and private archives must be ransacked, and every event, religioas, 
political 1 otherwise, in which he took a part must be conscientiously 





Tne work must necessarily be a long 
the 
documents and archives will not be easy of access, and without a scrupulous 


investigated from beginning to end 


one, extending very provably over some generations, for many of 


examination of them it will be impossible to put together a faithful 


In th 


repre- 


sentation of the Pope and of the events of his pontificate, *>meanwhile 


everything relating to the youth of Giovanni Mastai Ferretti (for such was his 
name before his elevation to the Popedom) is being carefully sought out, 


as well as the years when he filled succ-ssively the posts of Bishop of Spoleto 


inl of Imola The periol of his episcopate at Spoleto was from 1527 to 
1832, and was largely concerned with po itical and military matters. Phat 
period has been examined and sifted with care and diligence, and the 


one treating of his life and work as BK shop 


of Imola (1532 to 1846) is nearing completion 
There are, it need scarcely be said, many and 


Pio Nono 


even among Roman Catholics, some considering 


divers opinions as to the character of 


him almest a traitor and laying at his door many 
of the ills which befel the Church; others, again, 
holding him in the highest esteem and venera- 
tion, ascribing every saintly attribute to him 
and maintaining that many mira 


by him A. W. 


$ were wrought 


A GARDEN BEDROOM, 


{To tuk Evirvokx or ** Country Lire.”| 
£1k,—Some time ago I| read an article in your 
pages on the subject of a ** garden-room,” to be 


used as a bedreom in which to sleep in the open 
air. 
article, I 


Followirg 


had a 


the example of the writer of the 


three-sided shed built in a 
sheltered part of my garden, and for a year or 
more have slept in it nightly. Enclosed is a 
photograph of the shed, which, it will be seen, 
is quite a rough structure of weather-boarding— 
merely enough to keep out the wind—and with 
a deeply overhanging rcof to prevent heavy rain 
from driving in. My health has improved steadily 
since I used this sleeping-shed, To sleep in a 
room filled with the purest air, innocent of wall- 
papers and hangings and with a window as Lig 


as one of its walls, is to know ideal re pose —M, 
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